























The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the ws 5 BAST) aoe ee 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be successful and quality- 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong minded hearth bread and 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production "4 baker s_use Interna- 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 
products with that extra sales punch! than any other brand. 
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The RODNEY laboratories are a 
busy place. Only by constantly 
checking and rechecking can the 
high baking standards of RODNEY 


flours be consistently maintained. 





Js This careful laboratory work helps 
( provide better baking for RODNEY 
| customers and also helps inspire 

| RODNEY people with an ideal of 


perfection which they strive to 


















meet in every processing step from 
wheat field to bakery. It is this 
"let's-do-it-better" spirit that 
makes RODNEY flours outstanding 
performers in the bakery. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Look who’s dissatisfied with burning his 
toast over the campfire in the old-fashioned 
way! Yes sir, Mr. Camper is making his 
toast the way he likes it . . . the way he has it 
just about every morning in the year and 
Mr. Camper, like his family, is accustomed 
to enjoy bread every meal because America’s 
bakers make it so good to eat! Each year 
more and more of these bakers are finding 
how convenient it is to rely on Commander- 
Larabee, as bakery flour specialists, for uni- 
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form, dependable flours of quality . . . month 
in, month out . . . regardless of season. 

If you are not making use of our specialized 
services, why not send part of your business 
our way? We'll pay the freight on your phone 
call or wire... and give you the most pleas- 
ing product and service you have ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 





KANSAS CITY 
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CHICAGO—E. E. Kelley, Jr., pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Assn., 
has issued his special invitation for 
bakers across the land to “prepare 
for the coming boom in business” by 
making plans immediately to attend 
the ABA annual meeting and conven- 
tion in Chicago Oct. 25-29. 

President Kelley’s invitation has 
been issued in a special letter to, bak- 
ers: 

“Major economists agree there is 
a boom coming,” states Mr. Kelley, 
“and bakers will want to prepare for 
it by attending meetings and taking 
part in the discussions that will be 
held during the annual ABA conven- 
tion. Branch meetings will be held 
for wholesale bread, wholesale cake, 
home service, wholesale pie, multiple 
unit retail, and retail bakers. Branch 
chairmen are now at work preparing 
programs from which you will get 
many rewarding ideas to use profit- 
ably in your business. 

“Leading bakers are taking time 
right now to plan ahead for the mon- 
ey-making days. You, too, will want 
to cash in on profits during this eco- 
nomic boom—and that is why bakers 
should make plans now to attend the 
1958 ABA convention,” said Mr. Kel- 
ley. 

“To save time and the inconveni- 
ence of waiting in line in Chicago, 
register now,” advised Mr. Kelley. 
‘For room reservations write direct- 
ly to the Hotel Sherman, Clark and 
Randolph Sts., Chicago 1, Ill. The ho- 
tel will confirm reservations.” 

Mr. Kelley concluded by stating, 
“With 11,000 new citizen-consumers 
born every day, there is a new wave 
of opportunities coming—more peo- 
ple, more jobs, more income, more 
production, more savings, more re- 
search and more needs to be satis- 
fied. This will create new opportuni- 
ties for everyone. A boom in business 
means a boom in baking too! Be pre- 
pared, please register now.” 


General Session 


Two vital topics—economics and 
world affairs—vwill highlight the 
opening general session on Monday 
morning, Oct. 27, it was announced 
by William A. Clemens, Trausch Bak- 
ing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, ABA chair- 
man. 

Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin, business con- 

sultant, analyst and author, St. Louis, 
will speak on “Would You Hire Your- 
self?,” while Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., world traveler, author and lec- 
turer, New York, will discuss ‘“Be- 
hind the News in World Affairs.” 
, The meeting will open with sing- 
ing of “The Lord’s Prayer” and “The 
National Anthem” by William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading, 
Pa. Andreas F. Reising, president, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers and manager of Sunrise Bak- 
ery, Inc., New Orleans, will talk on 
“A Message from the Engineers.” 

President Kelley will speak on “The 
Road to Progress,” and will be fol- 
lowed by Chairman Clemens, whose 
subject will be “The Coming Boom,” 
factors which can bear out the con- 
vention theme. 

Dr. Sorkin is a Ph.D. in economics 
and is a recognized national authori- 
ty and lecturer on personnel, busi- 
ness and financial management and 
Problems involving human relations. 
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ABA Convention to Provide 
Varied, Instructive Program 
Of Topics, Panel Discussions 


She served as a member of Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson’s De- 
fense Advisory Committee and is a 
former member of the national board 
of directors of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


Wholesale Pies 


Pie bakers seeking ways to im- 
prove business should attend the joint 
session of ABA’s wholesale pie branch 
and the National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers to be held 
Tuesday, Oct. 28, in the Assembly. 

“A well-rounded program has been 
prepared to aid the pie baker in 
solving many of his complex prob- 
lems,” stated Oran J. Laymon, Bowie 
Pies, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., chair- 
man of the session. “‘Such subjects as 
packaging and sales, quality produc- 
tion, and modern pie making machin- 
ery will be discussed. The entire pro- 
gram has been designed to be of 
great benefit to those who take the 
time to attend.” 

After the minutes and report of the 
secretary-treasurer have been given 





ALLIEDS PLEDGE 
CONFERENCE SUPPORT 


ATLANTA, GA.—Top officers of 
the Southern Bakers Allied Assn. 
have assured full support of their or- 
ganization to bring out a record at- 
tendance at the Southern Bakers 
Assn. annual production conference 
scheduled here Sept. 14 through 16. 
SBA has been given this pledge per- 
sonally from Leo R. Whidby, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., allied president; R. 
W. Hubner, Greensboro, N. C., vice 
president, and R. O. Jackson, Atlan- 
ta, secretary. The president and sec- 
retary have directed letters to each 
of their members urging support of 
the production conference and the 
excellent program that is being pre- 
pared for retail and wholesale bak- 
ers. The allied tradesmen have their 
own slogan, too: “See you at the 
Biltmore Sept. 14, 15 and 16.” 





by Boyd M. Frazier, manager, Erie- 
Thomas Pie Co., Toledo, Ohio, Dr. G. 
M. Dack, director, Food Research 
Institute, University of Chicago, will 
report on staphylococcus research. 
W. J. Hullinger, vice president and 
general sales manager, Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, will speak on ‘Modern 
Packaging and Sales.” He will be fol- 
lowed by Joseph F. Fasano, manager, 
(Turn to ABA CONVENTION, page 43) 





New Food Additives Law 
Signed by President 


WASHINGTON — The President 
has signed into law the amendment 
to the federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act which regulates the use 
of food additives. Passed by Con- 
gress as H.R. 13254, the law will be 
known as the Food Additives Amend- 
ment of 1958. 

The legislation was enacted with 
the full blessing of the baking, mill- 
ing and other food industries, who 
desired adequate testing of addi- 
tives intended to be used in food. 
Formal resolutions have been adopt- 
ed by food industry trade associ- 
ations in past years. 

The American Bakers Assn., which 
adopted such a resolution in 1952, 
has cooperated with cther major food 
industries to develop food additive 
legislation. The ABA backgrounded 
the new legislation and the steps 
leading to it for its membership, and 
the association’s report on the addi- 
tive amendment is reproduced here. 


Purpose of the Legislation 


The purpose of the legislation is 
twofold: 

(1) To protect the health of con- 
sumers by requiring manufacturers 
of food additives and food processors 
to pretest any potentially unsafe sub- 
stances which are to be added to 
food; and 

(2) To advance food technology by 
permitting the use of food additives 
at safe levels. 

While the responsible elements of 
the affected industries traditionally 
have voluntarily undertaken to pre- 
test food additives, they are willing 
to assume this responsibility under a 
statutory mandate. Thus, those ele- 
ments of industry which in the past 
have used additives of unknown tox- 
icity without pretesting will in the 
future under this legislation be re- 
quired to assume the same duties as 
the responsible elements have here- 
tofore voluntarily assumed. 


Although there has been complete 
agreement as to the need for this leg- 
islation, there have been differences 
of opinion between the Food and 
Drug Administration and the affect- 
ed industries with respect to proced- 
ures to be followed in determining 
the safety of an additive and the 
method of judicial review of such a 
determination. 

With respect to these controversial 
procedural questions, the new amend- 

(Turn to FOOD ADDITIVES, page 49) 


Atlanta Prepares 
For Eighth Annual 
SBA Conference 


ATLANTA, GA.—Members of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. and _ allied 
tradesmen from several states will 
meet at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
here Sept. 14, 15 and 16 for their 
eighth annual production conference. 

A preview of the program indicates 
that SBA will be offering its best 
conference in history, with subjects 
ranging from pep talks on better 
profits to detailed explanations of the 
latest innovations in production tech- 
niques. The emphasis, of course, will 
be on production, with mention of 
other related aspects of the bakery 
operation wherever necessary. 


Please turn to page 20 for a spe- 
cial message on the SBA confer- 
ence from President O. L. Allen 
and a background story on some of 
the featured speakers. 


The general program follows: 


Sunday, Sept. 14 

Paul M. Baker, president, Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, “It’s 
Your Year for Baking”; George Rich- 
ter, Wesson Oil Co., New Orleans, 
“The Cookie Corner’; Frank J. Hel- 
mer, Linden, N.J., “Better Icings and 
Toppings for Quality Merchandise”; 
panel of homemakers, high school 
students and teachers (moderated by 
Mrs. Bruce Moran, Atlanta) ‘‘What 
Is Expected of a Retail Baker?”; 
Ernest Rogers, Atlanta’s “Mayor of 
Peachtree Street, “More Otherwise 
than Wise.” 

H. H. McClelland, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Atlanta, “Danish Dough 
and Coffee Cake Makeup’’; Harmison 
Hale, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; “Sound Off” (a panel of retail 
bakers discussing problems and op- 
portunities of the retail baker) Bob 
Gunter, production superintendent, 
Towne House Doughnut Co., Inc., 
Asheville, N.C.; Mrs. Arline Maxwell, 
manager, Davison-Paxon Food De- 
partment, Atlanta, and Harry Mutch, 
Mutch’s Bakery, Orangeburg, S.C. 

(Turn to SBA CONFERENCE, page 50) 





in a convention-goer’s lifetime. 


1959 convention planning early! 





ARBA President Urges Early Registration 
For 1959 Convention, Exhibition 


As president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, it is my 
pleasant duty to extend to fellow bakers and allied friends an early 
and pressing invitation to attend the ARBA convention and exhibition 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., April 12-15, 1959. 

Even though April is several months away, I am extending an 
“early” invitation to give everyone plenty of time to plan participation 
in another of our extraordinarily interesting, enjoyable and educational 
ARBA conventions. If you were among the more than 4,000 bakers and 
allied tradesmen who helped make the 1958 convention in New York 
City one of the “biggest and best” we have ever had, or if you were able 
to take the 1957 suggestion to “follow your dreams to New Orleans,” 
you will agree that I am not exaggerating in describing our recent 
conventions as “extraordinarily interesting, enjoyable and educational.” 
Moreover, if your memory goes baek to 1952, when ARBA last convened 
in Washington, D.C., you will agree that attending a convention in our 
country’s capital is one of the most thrilling and rewarding experiences 


An exceptionally interesting, educational program is being planned 
for “The Capital Convention” by Charles J. Schupp, my distinguished 
presidential predecessor, together with his able and experienced con- 
vention committee. Last but not least, the huge exhibit hall of the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel will offer visiting bakers and allied tradesmen 
one of the most easily accessible and beautifully displayed arrays of 
bakery ingredients and equipment ever seen. 

The time, the place and the trend point to another record-breaking 
ARBA “sell-out!” That is why we sincerely suggest that you do your 


PAUL M. BAKER, 
Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rock, Pa. 
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Editorial... 


The New Food Law 


The baking industry is to be congratulated 
for the part it has played over the past decade 
in advancing food technology and in recognizing 
that some of the ingredients made available 
through technology may not have been fully test- 
ed in foods and in widespread use. This ten years 
of research and cooperation has culminated in the 
new food additives amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

A formal resclution adopted several years ago 
by the American Bakers Assn. recognizes that 
additives which are to be used in foods should be 
adequately tested prior to their use in order to 
protect the health of consumers and to advance 
this food technology. 

As the American Bakers Assn. points out, the 
concept of safety used in this legislation involves 
a simple answer to the question: ‘Does this sub- 
stance contain anything which might possibly be 
hazardous to the consumer’s health?” Safety re- 
quires the reasonable certainty that no harm will 
result from the proposed use of such an additive, 
bearing in mind that scientists are agreed it is 
impossible to establish with complete certainty 
the absolute harmlessness of any chemical sub- 
stance. 

In addition, there is the cumulative effect of 
such an additive, combined with the additional 
and nearly incalculable possibility that such a 
chemical substance might react with another 
chemical to cause harm. As the ABA explains, the 
secretary of health and welfare, in determining 
the safety of an additive, will have to consider 
not only the food to which the additive is directly 
added, but also other foods derived from those 
foods. 

All of the baking industry’s wishes in regard 
to controversy between the government and the 
food industry were not completely observed—the 
industry recommended that a food or additive 
manufacturer should be allowed a_ substantial 
right of appeal. The amendment as signed allows 
findings of fact by the government to be conclu- 
sive if supported by any “substantial evidence” 
in the record. However, the legislators themselves 
indicated that the federal findings of fact should 
not be based on isolated evidence, but rather on 
a fair evaluation of the entire record. 
in use for some time. 

There is little question that the baking indus- 
try will continue its policy of cooperation with 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
on new ingredients in its products which may be 
selected for review. 

At the same time, the federal standards of 
identity for bread products have already guaran- 
teed the major portion of the industry a clean 
bill of health, with the government recognizing 
the valuable work of the American Institute of 
Baking, ingredient manufacturers, and the indus- 
try itself in helping to protect the health of the 
consumer. 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











The baking industry has come out quite well 
in a report just released by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, with the government statistics showing 
that between 1948 and 1957 the 
labor and related expenses per 
loaf of bread to the baker have 
just about tripled, with the re- 
tail price going up only 35% 
in that period. The full report 
on this place of bread in the 
' food economics picture appears 
| beginning on page 6 of this 


issue. 
The baking industry soft 
. spots continue to show up 


F. W. Cooley, Jr. 






even in a report of this type, 
however. Even though the baker wholesale price 
is up 67%, the consumer should not look askance 
at the baking industry, since the same report 
shows that profits of six leading baking com- 
panies declined from 4% of sales in 1947-48 to 
2.3% in 1956-57. 

Even a casual reading of this report will show 
the baker that something needs to be done about 
the industry margin of profit. It will be easy to 
see that while many costs are rising, the most 
dangerous area is that in which the baker has 
some degree of control—that is the manufactur- 
ing and distribution phases. Of course, it is no 
secret that the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
produces material of this kind to show that the 
farmer’s share is declining; that is, that his money 
from the sale of wheat to be made into flour and 
soybeans to be made into shortening is decreasing. 
At the same time the manufacturer of these basic 
materials is not getting rich, since his margins 
are approximately the same as they were a decade 
ago, even in the face of substantially higher costs 
in everything he does. 

There is certainly room for improvement in 
the labor and distribution picture through in- 
creased plant and transportation efficiency. There 
is also ample meat in this report for baking in- 
dustry promotion. 

* * * 

It seems as if the American housewife’s de- 
sire for additional convenience foods, and her 
awareness of proper diet for nutritional benefit, 
will continue to be a growing prop for the econ- 
omy, particularly when you consider that the 
next ten years will bring an additional 30 million 
mouths into the market. We can find statistics 
to show that 29 to 32% of the average family 
dollar is spent in the grocery store, totaling $80 
billion. 


Another warning to the baking industry is 
found in this comment: Grocery experts estimate 
an average of 24 new products is offered to the 
customer each day. Of late, the baking industry 
has been doing quite well in adding a variety of 
products to the limited shelf space afforded it 
in the nation’s supermarkets, but perhaps a closet 
look at the writing on the wall will spur the 
industry on in its search for greater variety and 
higher profits. 

* * * 

We suppose you have all heard the story about 
the housewife strolling the supermarket aisles. 
Her young son came up carrying a_ brightly 
colored package: 


“No, Tommy, we don’t want that,” the mother 
said. “It has to be cooked.” 


* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


—Feavh Rooke 
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Pillsbury Drops 
“Mills”? From Name 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury M_lls, 
Inc. has dropped the “Mills” from 
its name and become the Pillsbury 
Co. Stockholders at the company’s 
annual meeting in Minneapol-s ap- 
proved the name change after hear- 
ing the company’s broad plans for 
greater product diversification and 
increased expenditures for research 
and expansion. 

“The word ‘Mills’ is restrictive,” 
stockholders were told. “Our concept 
of Pillsbury is a corporation expand- 
ing in many directions. Under our 
new name we can become a compan) 
producing and marketing numerous 
products both within and without the 
food industry, for both industrial and 
consumer markets.” 

Following the best year in company 
history, Paul S. Gerot, president, re- 
ported that sales, revenue and earn- 
ings for the first three months of 
fiscal 1959 increased over the same 
period last year. 

New members of the company’s 
board of directors include J. Cameron 
Thomson, chairman of the board of 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis; John S. Pillsbury, Jr., presi- 
dent of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co., Minneapolis, and two 
Pillsbury vice presidents, James L. 
Rankin, human relations, and John P. 
Snyder, Jr., production. 

John S. Pillsbury, Sr., who has been 
associated with the company since 
1900, will retire from the board of 
directors, but continue on as honor- 
ary chairman of the board. 

Ben J. Greer, executive vice presi- 
dent, reported on industrial products. 
Pillsbury’s turbo milling operation at 
Enid, Okla., he said, has been produc- 
ing high quality bread flour for the 
bakery trade at a capacity rate for 
the past several months. A_ turbo 
milling cake flour operation at 
Springfield, Ill., has also been well 
received by bakers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








American Bakeries Co. 
Reports Decline 
In Net Earnings 


CHICAGO—American Bakeries Co. 
has reported net earnings before fed- 
eral income taxes of $5,047,737 for 
the 28 weeks ending July 12, com- 
pared with $6,204,081 in the same 
period of 1957. Net earnings after de- 
duction of federal income taxes 
amounted to $2,507,622 for the stated 
period of this year, against $3,040,000 
last year. 

Net earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock, after provision for prefer- 
red stock dividends, amounted to 
$1.48 on the 1,601,596 common shares 
outstanding. A year ago American 
Bakeries declared a dividend of $1.82 
on 1,596,225 outstanding shares of 
common stock at the end of the com- 
Parable 28-week period. 


The company has issued similar in- 
formation about earnings for the 
shorter, 12-week period which ended 
July 12. Net earnings before federal 
Income taxes were $2,282,092, com- 
pared with $2,813,672 for the corres- 
ponding 12 weeks of 1957. Net earn- 
ings after federal income taxes were 
$1,152,456, compared with $1,378,700 
a year ago. Net earnings on common 
stock, after provision for preferred 
dividends, were 68¢ a share, compared 
With 83¢ in 1957. 
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Alabama Colonels . . . 





Lewis G. Graeves 


Appointed honorary colonels on the 
staff of Gov. James E. Folsom of 
Alabama are Lewis G. Graeves, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Claude R. Stratton, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Alexandria, Va. 
Col. Graeves, already the recipient 
of many honors bestowed upon him 
by the milling and baking industries, 
received his commission personally 
signed by Gov. Folsom, as did Col. 





Claude R. Stratton 


Stratton. Maybe next for Col. Graeves 
will be an appointment as Admiral, 
for he has just acquired a new boat. 
Other gallant honorary colonels of 
Alabama include such distinguished 
trade figures as Victor Marx, secre- 
tary-treasurer, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; William F. Gos- 
sadge, secretary-treasurer, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, and Henry P. 
Montminy, Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co., Arlington, Mass. 





Continental Baking 
Increases Dividend, 
Reassigns Officers 


RYE, N.Y.—Directors of Conti- 
nental Baking Co. have voted to in- 
crease the dividend on common stock 
from 50 to 55¢ a quarter, and to 
redeem all 35g% subordinated deben- 
tures of 1980. In addition, the direc- 
tors made several new important ex- 
ecutive assignments and instructed 
the officers of the company to study 
the feasibility of calling the remain- 
ing shares of $5.50 dividend cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 

The first increased dividend will be 
paid on Oct. 1, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
Sept. 12, 1958. The debentures will be 
redeemed on Oct. 1, 1958, at 104%% 
of the principal amount, plus accrued 
interest which will amount to $3.03 a 
debenture. Coupons due Sept. 1, 1958, 
will be paid in regular course on pre- 
sentation. 

Until the close of business on Oct. 
1, 1958, the debentures may be con- 
verted into common stock at $34.85 
a share. This is $3.65 below the cur- 
rent price of $38.50 a share. The value 
of the privilege is reflected in a price 
of 10914% for the debentures. Frac- 
tions of shares will be paid for at the 
latest closing price for the common 
stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change prior to the date of conver- 
sion. 

The common dividend payable Oct. 
1, 1958, will be paid on all shares is- 
sued upon conversion of debentures 
which are surrendered for conversion 
on or before Sept. 12, but will not be 
payable on shares issued in respect 
of conversions after that date. 

There are presently 128,000 shares 
of the $5.50 dividend preferred out- 
standing. At the redemption price of 
105, retirement would require $13,- 


440,000 plus a maximum of $176,000 
for accrued dividends. A director said, 
if the project were undertaken, the 
necessary funds in addition to the 
treasury cash would be raised by a 
new debenture issue. 

New executive appointments are: 
B. Glenn MacNary, vice president, to 
executive vice president; Cedric Sea- 
man, vice president, to vice president 
in charge of merchandising; John F. 
Runyon, to vice president in charge 
of bread sales; Hollice H. Sims, to 
vice president in charge of operations; 
Arthur G. Hessel, to vice president in 
charge of purchasing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Shows 


e = 
Drop in Earnings 

KANSAS CITY — Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has reported earnings of 
$1,914,494, or $1.80 share, during the 
first 28 weeks of 1958. This compared 
with earnings of $2,122,618, or $2.01 a 
share, for the corresponding period of 
1957. 

Net sales for the first half of the 
year, in contrast with earnings, reach- 
ed a record of $62,537,552, up from 
$60,474,498 for the comparable period 
of last year. 

For the second quarter, Interstate 
earned $986,820, or 95¢ share, com- 
pared with $1,083,536, or $1.04 share, 
for the second quarter of 1957. 

Second quarter sales amounted to 
$27,591,188, compared with $26,786,- 
018 for the corresponding quarter of 
last year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW AGENCY ACCOUNT 
NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inec., has appointed Marketing and 
Advertising Associates, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to handle advertising for its 
Fleischmann Division effective Oct. 1. 
According to Harry W. Green, vice 
president in charge of the division, 
the newly appointed agency will be 
responsible for advertising all prod- 
ucts sold to bakeries and institutions. _ 














Ward Baking Co. 
Defers Dividend, 
Elects Director 


NEW YORK — Ward Baking Co. 
d-rectors, in a recent meeting, took 
no action on a common stock dividend 
for the current quarter. The regular 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ was paid in 
July, making a total of 50¢ paid to 
date this year. At the same meeting, 
one new director was elected to the 
board. 

Although Ward’s net sales showed 
an increase of about 1% over the first 
half of 1957, R. A. Jackson, presi- 
dent, explained that “earnings were 
below the dividend rate, and it seem- 
ed prudent to preserve cash for the 
company’s extensive modernization 
program which was started last fall.” 
(1957 first half net sales: $53,867,820; 
first half 1958: $54,391,375.) 

As part of this program, directors 
reported the successful inauguration 
of Ward’s newly-acquired bakery in 
Springfield, Mass., which largely re- 
places the company’s Boston plant at 
which operations were discontinued 
on July 5 because it had ceased to be 
profitable. 

Mr. Jackson simultaneously an- 
nounced plans for the installation of 
bulk flour-handling facilities in New 
York, Baltimore and Youngstown, ex- 
tending this phase of the moderniza- 
tion program to 10 of the company’s 
21 operating bakeries. 

Mr. Jackson also explained that a 
large percentage of the company’s 
sales are concentrated in industrial 
areas which were hit by the reces- 
sion, thereby increasing sales costs 
and returns. 

C. George Krogness, Jr., manage- 
ment advisor to many corporations in 
the U.S. and South America, was 
elected a director of Ward Baking at 
the directors’ meeting. Mr. Krogness 
is a vice president of Robert Heller 
& Associates, management engineers 
and consultants, Cleveland. He had 
been in the food field with Standard 
Brands, Inc., prior to 1943, when he 
joined Heller & Associates. 

He is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


New Slide Film 
Will Be Premiered 
At AIB Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has announced that 
the premiere of its sound slide film 
will be the feature of the institute’s 
annual meeting at 3 p.m., Monday, 
Oct. 27. 

Produced by Kling Studios, the 138- 
slide film tells the story of AIB’s 
activities in education, research and 
service. Running time is approximate- 
ly 35 minutes, and all slides were shot 
in color. 

Howard O. Hunter, institute presi- 
dent, will present the new film after 
the treasurer’s report and reports on 
elections to the board of directors and 
on election of officers and executive 
committee. 

Immediately following the showing 
of the film, A. R. Fleischmann and 
Daniel J. Uhrig, cochairmen of the 
new institute membership program, 
will present the program. Louis E. 
Caster, AIB chairman, will preside 
over the meeting. Refreshments will 
be served at the conclusion of the 
program. 
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Spread Between Farm Value 
And Retail Bread Price Grows 
Wider, USDA Survey Shows 





WASHINGTON — ‘he study of 
“Marketing Margi. s for White 
Bread” is a _ revision of previous 
studies of the USDA, prepared by 
Richard H. Long and V. John Bren- 
sike, agricultural economists in the 
market research division of the AMS. 

The average American eats less 
bread today than he did a generation 
ago; yet bread stili accounts for a 
larger part of the average family’s 
expenditures for food than most other 
individual products, the report says. 

During the last 10 years the retail 
price of a pound loaf of bread rose 
by more than a third. The farm value 
of the farm-produced ingredients de- 
clined slightly, but the spread be- 
tween the farm value and the retail 
price widened by nearly 50%. Most 
of this increase was in the baker- 
wholesaler gross margin, although 
the retail gross margin also increased. 
The mill gross margin remained 
stable. 

The data presented in this article 
are not comparable with those pub- 
lished in the January, 1955 issue of 
The Marketing and Transportation 
Situation, (MTS-116), or in ‘“Market- 


Table 8.- White pan bread: 


price, annual 1 


Estimated retail and wholesale prices of a pound loaf, 
wholesaler and miller gross margins, estimated farm value of ing nts 
7-57, quarterly 1957 


ing Margins for Bread,” Misc. Pub. 
712, Mar. 1956. Minor changes have 
been made in the ingredient formula. 
Some series have been revised by 
adjusting them to levels given in the 
1954 Census of Manufactures. Also a 
series of wholesale prices are pre- 
sented for the first time, the authors 
point out. 

Each year of the past decade has 
brought a higher retail price for 


white bread (Table 8). Between 1948 | 


and 1957, the U.S. annual average re- 
tail price for a 1-lb. loaf of white pan 
bread rose from 13.9¢ to 18.8¢, an in- 
crease of 35%. 

Bread Price Trails Wages 

The retail price of bread increased 
less rapidly than the general level of 
wages. In 1957, one hour of factory 
labor could purchase 11 1-lb. loaves 
of white bread in contrast to 9.7 
loaves in 1948. 

The farm-retail margin in 1957 was 
about 50% wider than the 1948 mar- 
gin—it increased from 10.5¢ in 1948 
to 15.6¢ last year. The farm-retail 
margin is described by the authors 
as the difference between the retail 
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price of a 1-lb. loaf of white bread 
and the value of all the farm-pro- 
duced ingredients used in bread. 

During this period, the value of all 
farm-produced ingredients used in the 
baking of this bread declined slightly 
from 3.4¢ in 1948 to 3.2¢ in 1957. 
However, charges for services per- 
formed by the marketing system in- 
creased. 

The wheat production and white 
bread marketing system is composed 
of five segments: (1) The farm pro- 
ducer, (2) transportation, handling, 
and storage agencies, and the pro- 
cessing agencies which produce the 
ingredients other than flour used in 
baking bread, (3) the miller, (4) the 
baker-wholesaler, and (5) the re- 
tailer. Each segment plays a part in 
supplying bread and each receives 
a payment that will ultimately be 
made by the consumer. 


Baker-Wholesale Margin Widening 

During the last decade, 4.2¢ or 86% 
of the 4.9¢ increase in the retail price 
of a 1-lb. loaf has occurred at the 
baker-wholesale level. In 1957 the 
baker-wholesale margin accounted 
for 10.5¢ or 56% of the 18.8¢ retail 
price (Table 8). 

The baker-wholesale margin or 
price spread is the difference between 


the wholesale price of white bread 
paid by the retailer and the cost to 
the baker of all of the ingredients. 
In calculating this spread it was as- 
sumed that the bread moved through 
the baker-wholesale and retail chan- 
nel—the predominant method of dis- 
tribution. The usual baker-wholesale 
operation, which is assumed in this 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The spread be- 
tween farm value and retail price of 
bread has increased by nearly 50% 
in the past 10 years, a study by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
shows. The retail gross margin also 
increased, although the flour miller’s 
margin remained exactly where it 
was 10 years ago. 





report, is predominantly a driver 
salesman operation and includes re- 
tail display and other services. 

(For retail and house-to-house bak- 
eries the combined baker-wholesale 
and retail price spread has more 
meaning. For chain stores the totai 
of these two spreads also has more 
meaning since their operation ap- 
proaches a drop delivery service.) 

The services performed by the bak- 


Table 9.- Costs, profits, and the baker-wholesale margin for a l-pound loaf 
of white bread, 18 multiplant and 18 single-plant wholesale baking companies, 
1945, 1950, 1955 and 1957 1/ 





18 Single-plant : Composite 

















12.5 1.9 5.1 5.5 3.9 1 
13.9 2.4 1.5 6.3 5-2 3.5 n 6 2.8 4 
14.0 62.8 1 6.6 4.6 3.2 1 5 2 
14.3 7 11.6 6.9 4.7 34 3.3 
“15-7 207 13.0 7.8 5 ec 3.6 304 
16.0 fe) 13.0 81 4.9 305 30% 1 
16.4 2.9 13.5 8.4 5.1 307 305 5 1 1 
i 867 4.4 8.9 5.5 4.0 3 lé 1 
17.5 2.6 14.9 9.6 5.3 3.9 3 15 1 
17.9 2.6 15.3 10.1 5.2 3-7 6 l 
19ST 13/ ccccccces: 18.8 1 1507 10.5 5.2 3eT 326 6 14 , 
1 
Jane-Mar. ceceee: 18.5 2.9 15.6 10.4 5.2 307 2.6 6 393 5 1 
Apr.-June .ecoee: 18.8 3.1 15.7 10.5 5.2 3:7 36 6 3 e 14 1 
July-Sept. e..2.: 18.9 3.2 15.7 10.5 5.2 30T 305 € e 1 13 1 
Oct.s-Dece soceoe: 19.0 3.3 15.7 10.5 5.2 30% 305 5 1 1 
1958 : 
Jan.-Mar. scccce: 19.1 3.2 15.9 10.7 5.2 37% 35 6 2.9 255 24 14 17 
Apr.-June 13/ «6: 19.2 3.3 15.9 10.8 5.1 3-6 364 5 2.9 2.5 3.0 13 1é 





V The retail price, farm value, and farm-retail spread or marketi 
published in "Farm-Retail Spreads for Food Products," U. S. Dept. of 
Pp. 117. Comparable data for the other series in the table are not 

2/ Average of retail prices in urban areas reported by BLS, with adj 

FA Spread between retail and wholesale prices. 

L/ Derived from prices published by the BLS and trade data. 

5/ Spre@i between wholesale price and cost to the baker of all ingredients. 

o/ Cost of flour, shortening, nonfat dry milk, sugar, and other ingredients in a pound 
to level of cost to baker as reported.in the Census of Manufacturers. 

T/ Weighted average wholesale value of 0.641 1b. of several types of bread flour in 5 
to the level of cost to baker as reported in the Census of Manufacturers. 

8/ Weighted average wholesale value of 0.641 1b. of several types of bread flour in 
to mill sales level as reported in the Census of Manufacturers. 

9/ Spread between cost of wheat to miller and sales value of flour. 

10/ Weighted average wholesale value in 6 markets of 0.894 1b. of major classes and ¢ 
for milling bread flour, adjusted to level of cost to miller as reported in the Census 
and further adjusted to eliminate imputed value of millfeed byproducts. 

/ Payment to farmers for 0.894 lb. of wheat less imputed value of millfeed byproducts, based on average 
price received by farmers for all wheat. 

12/ Value at prices received by farmers, less byproduct allowances, for the quantity of wheat and other 
farm products yielding ingredients used in a pound loaf of white bread. 

13/ Preliminary. 





of bread, adjusted 


markets, adjusted 











Tten iaabeiiaiiae eitcalaiinast wholesale baking : estimates 
$ : companies : 2 
: 1945 : 1950 : 1955 : 1945 : 1950 : 1955: 1957 
Cents Cents Cents Cents: Cents Cents Cents 
Wages and salaries .......: 1.91 3.45 4.66 1.61 2.99 4.04 5.1 
Fringe benefits to : 

CMPLOYVERS cicceccsccsess? +02 04 19 -05 «10 633) 
Social security taxes ....: Ok 08 10 -03 O07 -10) 4 
Compensation of officers .: -02 -O4 -06 015 -20 -25) 
Packaging and wrapping 

DCMPLSL .4.02:643540400000% -38 ste 3,01 41 we. 228 eT 
Delivery expense other 

than wages and salaries : .29 48 ‘72 34 «62 .88 9 
Cost of bakery products 

bought for resale ......: .01 02 «Oh oi? +20 +30) 
Advertising and promotion: .18 .28 254 a8 32 -42) “7 
Taxes, other than social 

security, income and 

GRLORS PIOTITE sescccceet «06 10 «2 -O4 06 10) 
Depreciation allowance ...: .10 22h 33 Pee | Pg - 38) 

Items not specified ......: .33 °53 oT 45 673 «= -1.08) 
Income and excess profits ) 2.3 

MAKES ciccacccsgarsseesc®t. “33 «46 -56 14 -26 -23) 

Net profits (after taxes) : .22 255 51 19 - 38 -19) 
Total margin ..cco0: 3.09 6.99 9.56 3.77 7.02 9.17 10.5 





i/ Calculated from data given in "Cost and Margin Trends in the Baking 
Industry," a Staff Report to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
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Tn this calculation the costs of ingredients used in bread were 
j to make the margin comparable with the concept used by the 
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ministrative, professional and clerical 


TABLE 12—''New" and "Old" White Bread 


7 


these charges involved the services 


|| 
1951.1957* work. Pll Old formula endered in processing, transporting, \} 
_ Actual earnings Index The output of bread per man-hour Per loaf Per loaf storing, and distributing the bread 
Year including overtime (1951=100) of production labor increased about  !ngredients yh ig ofbread = ingredients other than flour. The 
coke asa 1.43 100 3% from 1947 to 1954, according to figy ............ 6410 6494 other one-third covers the services 
cna ven 1.52 106 an analysis of census data made by Shortening ....... *.0224 +.0182 rendered in (1) handling, storing, and 
a 17 the AMS. eget nsntncee-s Saat ‘0279 —_—«*transporting the wheat equivalent as 
BNE Kc casronosloio lo niwisie 1.75 122 In part, this rise in labor costs per Yeast ............ -0160 0114 it moves from the farm to the flour 
igh 132 loaf was due to rising wage rates, $2" jatijors-. Sh 130 mill, and_(2) any additional service 
*Preliminary. fringe benefits, and commissions paid Yeast food ....... .0048 ees performed, primarily transportation, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and to delivery and other nonproduction Malt gxtact--------- _ as the flour moves from the mill to 
Earnings. employees, the report states. Shand the bakery. \| 


er-wholesaler are varied. They gener- 
ally can be divided into three main 
groups: (1) Prebaking operations, (2) 
baking, and (3) operations performed 
after baking. 


Costs of Baking Increase 

After baking, the loaves are al- 
lowed to cool either naturally or in 
air-conditioned chambers. The bread 
is then sliced and wrapped, often by 
a continuous machine operation. 
Other services performed at the bak- 
ery are handling, selling, and delivery 
of the finished product. Delivery, in 
most instances, includes retail stock- 


The authors feel that the volume 
of bread distributed per route is even 
more important; this volume had 
been increasing before 1945, but had 
declined 28% by 1953, according to 
Charles C. Slater in his work, “Bak- 
ing in America.” The growth of “drop 
day” and “swing man” operations 
probably has further accentuated this 
problem, the AMS writers say. 

Wages Up 63% 

As a result, with roughly compara- 
ble total physical volume, the wages 
and salaries of nonproduction workers 


in the Census of Manufactures in- 
creased 63% from 1947 to 1954. 








tlLard and vegetable shortening. 


the wholesale prices. This was partly 
responsible for fluctuations in the re- 
tail margin. 

The margin retained by the vetail- 
er is for services which he performs 
in providing display space, light, heat, 
check out, delivery, credit, and other 
services and customer conveniences. 
In addition the retailer may also be 
responsible for physically making the 
displays. In recent years, the baker- 
wholesaler has sometimes assumed 
duties previously performed by the 
retailer, thereby lessening the neces- 


Although there have been slight 
fluctuations, these transportation, 
storage, handling, and other process- 
ing charges in the aggregate have 
tended upward over the years. Cur- 
rently, they amount to a little more 
than 7% of the retail price of a 1-ib. 
loaf of white bread. 


Farm Value Declines Slightly 


In 1957 the farmer received 3.2¢ 
for all farm-produced ingredients, 
compared with 3.4¢ in 1948. The low 
for the period occurred in 1949 when 
the farm value of all ingredients was 
2.9¢. The farm value of all ingredi- 


























i j j j ents dropped from 24.5% of the retail 
read ing, display, and other services. Each Other bakery costs per loaf also ES Se ee are price in. 1948 to 20% in 1952 ve 
t to of the baking operations contributes have risen. Some have more than Flour Mill Margin Steady finally to 17% in 1957. ; 
ants. to the size of the baker-wholesale tripled since 1945. For instance, the Mill marketing margins for the The farm value of the wheat in a 
ec margin. In recent years, costs of bak- combined costs of advertising and flour included in a 1-Ib. loaf of white 1-Ib. loaf of white bread was 2.6¢ in 
ae ing have increased (Table 9). promotion and of bakery products bread remained at 0.6¢ during the 1957, the same as in 1948. The year 
dis- Increases in wages and salaries, bought for resale are more than three Jast 10 years, except in 1949 when it 1949 saw the lowest farm value of 
it since they are the largest item of times what they were in 1945. It ap- dropped to 0.5¢. From this margin, wheat for the period at 2.4¢ while ! 
‘this expense, accounted for the major pears that packaging and wrapping the miller must pay all of the ex- 1954 and 1955 brought the high of 
part of the growth in the baker- materials also have risen in about  penses arising from the conversion 2.7¢. Changes in farm prices since 
= wholesale margin. Other cost items the same proportion. Delivery ex- of wheat into white flour and obtain 1948 have had no significant effect 
: increased almost proportionately; Pense, other than wages and salaries, his profit. In addition toactualmilling on the retail price. This is also true \ 
é wages and salaries amounted to 46% as more than doubled, and other costs, the miller bears the costs of of the farm value of all ingredients, 
e of of the margin in 1945 and 49% in items have shown gains of 100% or maintaining storage facilities for in- the study shows. | 
= 1957. It is estimated that in 1957 a more. coming wheat and outbound flour While the farm value of the wheat 
a little over 5¢ of the margin of 10.5¢ Profits (after taxes) per loaf for shipments. Packaging materials for changed little as the retail price in- 
he was used to pay wages and salaries. these baker-whol psalers were about shipment of flour are another expense _ creased, it has constantly taken a | 
pm Roughly an additional 0.3¢ was used twice as high in j1950 as in 1945. Ir item in the miller’s margin. smaller percentage of the retail price. 
m to pay fringe benefits and social 1955 they had dgcreased slightly in Labor is a less important factor in It declined from 19% of the retail \} 
~? security taxes. In total, labor and re- the multi-plant b¢keries and dropped _ milling than in baking. Consequently, price in 1948 to 14% in 1957. i} 
ales lated expenses per loaf have just back to the 1945 level in the single- jncreases in labor costs have less im- Sicaiesilh Cilia: titanic 
about tripled since 1945 (Table 9). unit bakeries (Table 9). : . pact in the milling industry, the au- ie : : 8 ; 
an Profits (after taxes) of six leading thors state. According to the Census The ingredient formula for white | 
Between 1951 and 1957 average baking companies declined from ap- of Manufact i bread used in previous margins stu- 
P nes for bakery employees : ‘ of Manufactures, payrolls in the bread s 
a nig Rasen: nr ay proximately 4% of sales in 1947 and and related products industries ac- ‘ies has been replaced by a more 
s Te- rose from $1.43 to $1.92 (Table 10). 1948 to 23% of sales in 1956 and counted for 32% of the wales of ship- modern formula. This new formula 
Indirect labor payments oe the form 1957 (Table 11). Labor, the largest ments in 1954 compared with only Was derived from data received from 
bak- of fringe benefits and social security 4<+ item, increased from about 31.7% 6% in the flour and meal industry an industry survey made in connec- 
esale taxes also made marked advances and of sales in 1945 to about 34.7% of Coanbeieiitiy. steals peatnue tion with the staff report to the 
more in 1957 probably amounted to more aie, in 1955 for the companies for hourly earnings in the mill rose from Senate Committee on Agriculture 
total than five times the 1945 level (Table which data are given in Table 9. $1924 in 1948 to $2 02 in 1957. this 2nd Forestry, entitled “Cost and 
more » thes ceg pos ty cea pn lig Profits (after taxes) of these six lead- jncrease apparently had little effect Margin Trends in the Bakinz Indus- 
ap- th t of labo - se e of ing baking companies decreased from on the margin. Value of shipments try,” May, 1957. The “new” white { 
) a a oS eee a high of 21.9% of stockholder equity per man-hour of production labor in bread formula is based on the formu- 
bak- See aes anh Cay & See Saceenne in 1948 to a level of about 11% dur- the 1954 C of Manufact in- las submitted by the baking estab- 
while man-hours worked per dollar . 2 e ensus anufactures in x . ‘ r ! 
s ing the 1954-57 period. creased nearly 15% from 1947 figures lishments cooperating in this survey | 
of sales have decreased. y gu a ti de bv th 
- The quantity of bread produced per Retail Margin Widens Slightly while flour prices remained relatively ieneetene Uaineke a Baking (Table 
es, man-hour of labor appears to have The retail margin, the difference cg peed gat eg = 12). 
ye ee ee ee ee ee eee 
7 , s price paid by retail stores, F ble with the averages of retail 
mee based on data given in Table 9 and rose from 2.4¢ in 1948 to 3.1¢ in 1957, | trend toward bulk handling and other areca . 
es é : iencies i it is Prices collected bv the Bureau of 
_— the 1954 Census of Manufactures. This 29% increase is far less than the fficiencies in the use of labor, it is Labor Miadtettes te 40 atties ena anol 
—— Decreases in output per man-hour in 67% rise in the baker-wholesaler SUrmised. able. The Agricultural Marketing 
ao the nonproduction worker category margin. Though the retail margin in- Transportation & Storage Up Slightly Service derived such a series from 
hide seem to have caused this decline in creased in cents per loaf, it gradually Transportation, storage, and han- (1) retail and wholesale prices of 
1 efficiency, the USDA experts state. decreased as a percentage of the re- dling of grain and other ingredients, bread during 1955-57 in 46 cities, ob- 
They define nonproduction workers tail price. Retail prices of white and processing charges for ingredi- tained from a quarterly survey ‘i 
4 as those employees who do sales, ad- bread changed more frequently than nts other than flour totaled about ducted by a private concern. and (2) 
1.4¢ in 1957 or 0.2¢ more than in’ wholesale price indexes published by 
Table 11.- Sales and profits of six baking companies, 1947-57 1948. Approximately two-thirds of (Turn to BREAD PRICES, page 50) 
1 
9 Year ended Sal FB : beeing he: ho Table 13.-— Comparison of sagen costs per ae oe the AMS price spreed 
December 31 — Before: After : Before : After analysis and Senate Committee Survey 
1 taxes : taxes ;: taxes : taxes Ss ae ee ee 
| 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 : ; :___ Estimated ineredic € 
Qotlers antiars aniiees Percent Percent Year : eee : hoe og Bi ccthen oa co Sl 
: : a H kerie Pd s \ es 
19 scene imeuiabee 483,152 28,796 17,615 6.0 3-6 : Cents Cents Gents 
neat ho.s Aer re 2 1 2 T- “7 3 
ee pacanucaeone oh aks 30 908 19 6 6.1 3.8 IDURD cisssiekaaenseseent 2.9 209 3.0 
3 BU scsscasrwaceossceas.. SOS 34,192 19,576 6.5 3.7 TS sc cansnscedacecd 5.2 
BDL, Cneisiainciecintneeaicee ti See TOD 32,057 15,606 5.6 2.7 Pole uswsnguccesesanst heb : 
EAC seiersececcsacesecs’ SODsOTD 32,832 15,938 5.6 2.7 BIGD cantsanesescaeset Ae7 AE L.€ 
5 1953 seeecceseeeseeseee? 626,018 33,371 16, 339 5.3 2.6 MEK: amisivionnsieased 5.2 5.1 5.2 
1954 ceecescscceceeeeeet 639,259 29, 325 14,701 4.6 2.3 Sl ctidinsacvancamalt 4.9 4.9 5.1 
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Compiled from Moody's Industrials. 4 
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Flour Buyers Active During August 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


American Baker Staff 


UGUST was a month of active 

flour buying, principally spring 
wheat bakery types, some hard win- 
ters and a little soft wheat flour. 
Aggressive buying occurred the first 
few days of the month and again at 
the beginning of the final week. Pur- 
chases were estimated at 5 to 8 mil- 
lion sacks. Prices moved up after 
Labor Day, and by Sept. 10 purchases 
of flour across the country had 
dropped back to a low level. 

Hard winter wheat flour buyers are 
now booked into early 1959 and not 
likely to come into the market soon. 
Soft wheat flour buyers are in a simi- 
lar situation. Users of springs, al- 
though active buyers in August, still 
have room for more. Some bakery 
plants were being supplied on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis as of Sept. 10, 
leaving room for more large-scale 
purchases. Some buyers of springs 
are booked a full 120 days, others 
only 30 to 60 days ahead, reflect- 
ing the cautious, spotty pattern that 
has characterized purchases so far 
in the new crop year. 

Spring wheat flour purchases oc- 
curred the last couple days of July, 
the first few days of August, and 
intermittently through Aug. 11 as 
new crop offerings of wheat sent cash 
grain prices sharply downward, pull- 
ing flour quotations as much as 70¢ 
below the peak levels of early June. 
Buyers, confronted on the one hand 
with bargain prices, and on the other 
by the possibility of even lower levels 
to come, purchased cautiously. By the 
end of the second week in August 3 
to 3.5 million sacks of spring wheat 
bakery flours had been booked. 


Record Production 
Still Bearish Factor 


The 1958 estimated wheat outturn 
was revised upward again in Au- 
gust, to 1,420,750,000 bu. (the July 
estimate was 1,130 million bushels). 
This—despite the high rate of loan 
impoundings — probably represents 
the greatest potential price pressure 
in the markets. Most bakers, except 
some users of springs, are fairly well 
supplied with flour until the end of 
1958, and in a favorable position to 
watch for price changes as a result 
of this high production. The record 
figure of 1,420,750,000 bu. wheat in- 
cludes a surplus of approximately 475 
million bushels after removal of re- 
quired amounts for the various cate- 
gories of domestic and export con- 
sumption. As of late July, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture had esti- 
mated that almost 107 million bush- 
els were under government loan. By 
contrast, barely 6.5 million bushels 
were tied up in loans to the last 
week in July of last year. 


Bakery Buyers 


Await Lower Prices 


Flour buyers retreated Aug. 15 to 
await even lower levels on springs, 
and the market was quiet until 
Aug. 25. During the interim, sev- 


eral factors developed, all tending to ’ 


strengthen prices, rather than to 
weaken them. 
Flour mills were confronted with 


considerably weaker millfeed quota- 
tions and the need to protect losses 
with firmer flour prices. Grain ele- 
vator operators went on strike at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with result- 
ing rail embargoes which cut off new 
spring wheat offerings at the peak 
of the harvest. 

A similar strike threatened opera- 
tions at Buffalo, causing a diversion 
of buying to other areas even though 
the walkout did not occur. The for- 
mation of war clouds over the Far 
East also stimulated buying. 

As a result, spring wheat flour 
prices moved up 10¢ Aug. 25 and 
buying commenced again. Chain and 
independent bakeries extended their 
holdings of spring types another 60 
to 90 days, with total purchases esti- 
mated at 2 million sacks before Au- 
gust closed. 

The crisis in the Formosa area 
was also credited with stimulating 
a fair amount of hard winter wheat 
flour buying early in the last week 
of August. Chains and independent 
bakeries extended their hard win- 
ter wheat flour supplies 30 to 60 days, 
filling many buyers as far ahead as 
January. 


August Flour Prices 
Show Mixed Trends 


Hard winter wheat flour prices 
were steady throughout August, 
varying no more than 10¢ at any- 
time. The scarcity of cash wheat, de- 
spite the record size of the crop, and 
the well supplied position of most 
bakery buyers accounted for the 
steadiness. 

Spring wheat flour prices, by con- 
trast, ranged widely. Price pressure 
stemmed from the new crop harvest, 
the grain handlers’ strike and the 
extremely varied cash wheat situ- 
ation at different times during the 
month. Spring wheat premiums and 
flour prices came down swiftly the 
first few days of August as new crop 
arrivals moved into major terminals. 
The downturn was aided by a sharp 
upward revision of the spring wheat 
crop estimate Aug. 1 as the harvest 


began to come in under vastly im- 
proved weather conditions. 

By Aug. 25 the trend in the spring 
wheat mills area was going the oth- 
er way. Prospects of settlement of 
the grain handlers’ strike—and re- 
newed grain movements — severe 
losses in millfeeds, movement of 
spring wheat into government sup- 
port programs, and the Far East 
crisis, all tended to strengthen wheat 
and flour prices. As of Sept. 10, how- 
ever, reports of higher spring wheat 
outturn had softened prices again. 

By Sept. 1, spring wheat flour 
prices had regained 20 to 25¢ over 
levels of mid-August. Flour buying 
subsided, and by Sept. 10 there was 
a marked stability to prices, but at 
leve!s higher than bakers cared to 
pay. 


Cash Wheat Prices 
Show Mixed Trends 


Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
dropped 11¢ between the: first week 
in August and Sept. 10, reflecting the 
remarkable improvement in spring 
wheat outturn made just prior to the 
harvest. By Sept. 10 the decline was 
being aided by bearish estimates of 
even greater sprine wheat produc- 
tion. At Kansas City, by contrast, 
cash wheat prices climbed 5¢ _ be- 
tween early August and the second 
week in September, reflecting the 
extremely tight marketing situation. 

The paradox of a hard winter wheat 
scarcity and strong cash prices in a 
season of record production is ex- 
plained by the high rate of govern- 
ment loan impoundings in the South- 
west. As of the start of the second 
week in September, ‘free’ market 
cash wheat prices at Kansas City had 
climbed closer to the loan level. It 
will take another healthy rise to 
draw Southwest wheat into “free” 
market channels, however. With the 
major portion of the Southwest crop 
apparently going under loan, it does 
not indicate lower flour prices at the 
present time. There is a possibility 
of ineligible wheat coming to mar- 
ket later in the year—wheat grown 
on acreages not eligible for govern- 





Summary of Flour Quotations 





Sept. 5 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 










delivery: 

Chicago 
Spring top patent 5.78@6.15 
Spring high gluten a Por 
Spring short Be we, ee 
Spring standard .. 5.68@6.06 
Spring straight ae es 
Surme fer clear .......2.- 5.45@5.85 
| ee SD ae 5.35@5.55 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.25@5.45 
Hard winter first clear ............. 4.75@5.25 
Soft winter short patent ............ 6.43@6.55 
Soft winter standard ............... 5.55@5.75 
Soft winter straight ................ ae cas 
Soft winter first clear .............. ee ee 
CT. MR. Socal ceswenkecse 4.78@4.85 
ED ho icddvccetcnadcs cane 4.03@4.10 

New York 
Spring Bish Ged on. .ecccccasccuecs 6.79@6.89 
Ree 6.49@6.59 
NS rer 6.39@6.49 
ED WD cc cw ccdccndooeene 6.05@6.40 
WOM WHOOP GMOTE oo ccc cccccccccse 6.03@6.11 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.93@6.0! 
Hard winter first clear ............. Ses <a 
Soft winter straight ............... 5.20@5.40 
Soft winter standard ............... a) | ee 
Soft winter first clear ........... ae —e 
i FENN, WEIRD oc cicccieeccesaceses 5.35@5.45 


Rye flour, dark 


*100-lb. papers. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
6.05@6.15 ...@... ...@... 6.62@6.82 
SH He — ee ..-@5.80 6.32@6.52 
5.65@5.75 ...@... -»-@5.70 6.22@6.47 

7 Vegi Pome wees oY 
5.17@5.62 at 3 _ -.-@5.45 5.73@6.18 

-»-@... 5.10@5.20 ...@5.20 5.76@6.25 

--@ 5.00@5.10 ...@5.05 Het es 

.-@ 4.20@4.55 ...@4.65 5.31@5.73 

- 2 ek Pe -»»-@... 7.43@7.74 

Y ..-@ ---@... 6.27@7.04 

--@ =e -.»-@4.70 5.32@5.57 

.@. +e ..-@4.35 4.92@5.37 

- & | .--@... 5.34@5.39 

.@. @ 1.@... 4.59@4.64 

Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
6.90@7.00 .. ‘¢ .-» 6.69@6.83 6.30@6.50 
6.60@6.70 ... -»» 6.46@6.54 6.20@6.40 
onomete ---@... 6.36@6.44 6.00@6.20 
6.40@6.50 ...@... 5.84@6.32 5.45@5.75 
5.85@5.95 ...@... 5.75@5.85 5.45@5.60 
5.75@5.65 ...@... — 5.30@5.35 

— See eee ee 
| Se me hee 5.25@5.60 
ee al mth oe a -.» 4.85@5.10 

Tt te bas aa -.-@... 4.20@4.65 
5.35@5.45 -.-@... 5.23@5.27 ...@.. 

»--@... 4.48@4.51 se 
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ment storage. This wheat, it is gen. 
erally agreed, is in strong hands, 
meaning that growers will not re 
lease it in a manner designed to hurt 
their own price position. There is no 
restriction except the economics of 
marketing, however, to bar them 
from disposing of this wheat. 


Record Carryover 
Of Wheat Indicated 


The predicted carryover of wheat 
between July 1, 1958, and June 30, 
1959, will probably reach an all-time 
high, according to the most recent 
estimates of USDA. Indications are 
that the carryover this season wil] 
probably be in the neighborhood of 
420 million bushels. This could push 
the carryover as of next June 30 to 
more than 1.3 billion bushels. Al- 
though far too early to predict close- 
ly, the initial conditions under which 
wheat planting was beginning in the 
Southwest Sept. 10 were ideal for 
achieving the record carryover. Soil 
moisture was ample and planting 
conditions ideal. 





Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stack Exchange: 





Aug. Sept. 

29, : 

—1958— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 

Am. Cyanamid ...... 52% 39'/ r 49% 

oo, 362 29 34% 35% 

NNN. oe dr5:0:5.0 0.0m 73% 60% 7% 73% 

Cont. Baking Co. .... 40% 27% 38% 38% 
2. $6.50 ....... 106 99 o0bse an 

Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 45% 33% 445% 44% 
Sere 175" 159 173 170 

Gen. Baking Co. 12 9 11% 11% 
Cea 141 125 139-140 

Gen. Foods Corp. .. 70% 48 69 69', 

Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 85 60'%4 83/2 82% 

,_ st. eer 7 1062 106% 107% 

Merck & Co. ....... 66% 36% 64% b4h 
. s eae 190 17% 4... Oe 

Natl. Biscuit Co. 51 41% 49% 4814 
Fr 168 156 159-156 

Pliner, Chas ..cccce 77 49% 72'2 74h 

EO es 1002 92 99/4 9b 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc 604 42'2 56/2 56% 
a ee ee 100% 90 ccie ae 

Procter & Gamble .. 68% 64% 


$ 

St. Regis Paper C 
Std. Brands, 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bisc., 
Un. Bisc. er 

., a < Bae 
Ward Baking Co. ... 


Stocks not traded: 





Bid 


American Bakeries Co. ....... 42's 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 76 83 


St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 94% % 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. .. 79% Bib 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 88! 9h 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Aug. Sept. 
, ae 


—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp... 5 3% =65 5 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. .. 398 241 390 «389 
A Saree 17% 7% 13% 13 
Wallace & Tiernan ' 
WOGE dashes Seas 27% 24 25% 26% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
“Sere 33% 8634 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. ...... 97% 98% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........... 3% 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 71 90 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug. 
22, , 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread ...... 4.25 3.25 .. 4.3 
Lo eae 5545 52% 
Can. Bakeries ..... 6 5% G 
Can. Food Prod. 3.80 2.50 3.50 
Minne dar ia ekntces 8 7 7 
5 ee 48 37 44 = « 44lh 
Catelli Food, A .... 32 29 oon 
_ eS 4\ 40 ne 
Cons. Bakeries ..... % 7 Bie 8 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 7.00 4.90 6.75 7.00 
i eee *48 0 *3 oan 


*Less than board lot. 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 





Atkinson 
delivers it! 











Be co) . 
; ‘ 
ad rl os 


=~ 


HEAT CAN HURT—MILLING causes friction. Too much friction causes 

heat. Years ago Atkinson quit testing milling temperature by “feel’’, now BIN 
relies on fast, precise gauges. We’ll do anything to insure uniformity—for [CHECKED 
your production. 


Don't take less than you can get from ATKINSON BIN 


na tii eal 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... 


» MINNEAPOLIS 








DO YOU KNOW . 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


2 « ? 


a i a 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 50 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In a wet growing season the pro- 
tein content of wheat is higher than 
during a normal or dry season. 

2. Egg whites are sometimes used 
in making hard rolls to produce a 
crisper crust. 

3. When making potato bread us- 
ing granular potato flour, the best 
procedure is to mix it in with the 
salt, sugar, etc., and the water, be- 
fore adding the wheat flour. 

4. Docking sheets of putf paste 
when making Napoleons causes them 
to shrink excessively. 

5. It is harmful to use an oven 
having a temperature of 460-470° F. 
for conditioning new tin plate bread 
pans. 

6. The addition of about 4 oz. 
water to each 1 qt. egg whites, used 
in making angel food cakes, will pro- 
duce cakes having a closer grain. 

7. A second clear flour made from 
the same wheat will produce a great- 
er quantity of gluten than a first 
clear flour. 

8. Lard or hydrogenated shorten- 
ing should be used to grease dough 
dividers. 

9. It has been found that the cup- 
ping on the bottom of pan bread is 
cometimes eliminated by 
three or four small holes punched in 
the bottom of the bread pans. 

10. When replacing butter with 
shortening in a cake or cookie for- 
mula, it should be kept in mind that 
butter is composed of 80% fat, 14% 
water and 6% salt. 

11. Allspice is a mixture of a num- 
ber of various types of spices. 

12. When making custard or pump- 
kin pies, best results are obtained 
when the shells are filled as soon as 
they are made. 

13. Leftover almond macaroons 
make an ideal cake topping when 
ground fine. 

14. Most bakers use the small seed- 
less type of raisin for bread because 
of a better flavor than the large- 
seeded ones. 

15. When a cookie dough is too soft 
to roll out, it is best to add some 
flour to tighten it up. 


having, 


16. Shell eggs are dipped in oil be- 
fore being placed in cold storage to 
decrease the loss of moisture. 

17. In making cakes, yeast is never 
used as one of the ingredients. 

18. The use of 
bread is prohibited. 

19. A dozen cake doughnuts weigh- 
ing about cne pound will have ab- 
sorbed approximately 3 oz. fat during 
frying. 

20. When making a 1 bbl. straight 
bread dcugh, the proper length of the 
trough should be four feet. 


alum in making 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





St. Paul, Minneapolis 
Bakers Plan Meeting 
For Sales Girls 


ST. PAUL— Minneapolis and St. 
Paul bakers will attend a dinner and 
sales girl meeting at 7:15 p.m. Sept. 
16 at Ramaley’s Hall, St. Paul, spon- 
sored jointly by the bakers associ- 
ations of the Twin Cities. Bakers are 
being urged to bring their sales girls. 

The meeting will feature a panel 
of nine women from the bakery busi- 
ness and, as moderator, Mrs. Madge 
Carroll, Carroll’s Bakery, Spencer, 
Iowa. Mrs. Carroll’s appearance will 
be through the courtesy of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine. 

Panel members and the subjects of 
their presentations are: 

“Window Display,” Mrs. Robert 
Bliss, Le Ru Bake Shop; “Suggestive 
Selling,” Miss Thea Rentas, Egekvist 
Bakeries; “Telephone Selling,’ Mrs. 
M. P. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery; 
“Appearance,” Mrs. Robert Baker, 
Baker’s Bakery; “Cards and Signs,” 
Mrs. Ed. Busch, Fairview Home Bak- 
ery; “Complaints,” Mrs. Arvid Peder- 
son, Nielson’s Bakery; “Product 
Knowledge,” Mrs. Carl De Rum, 
Bread Box Bakery; “Packaging,” 
Mrs. Raymond Unverferth, Franklin 
Home Bakery, and “Store Mainte- 
nance,” Mrs. Paul Norman, Baker 
Boy Bakery. 

Each will talk on her subject, fol- 
lowed by a question and answer pe- 
riod. 








CARIBE MILLS NUTRITIONIST—Senora Ileana Perez de Rodriguez Aponte, 
nutritionist for Caribe Mills, Inc., Puerto Rico, watches bread roll out of an 
automatic oven at Peter Pan Baking Co., Omaha. She toured the firm’s Oma- 
ha bakery while in the city visiting the headquarters of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., of which Caribe is a subsidiary. Caribe’s mill, which is sched- 
uled to be completed in March, 1959, will be the island’s first. 








Bert Jassoy 


NEW CHAIRMAN—Bert Jassoy, Re- 
gan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, was re- 
cently named chairman of the 1959 
Minnesota Baker-Allied annual golf 
tournament. The annual outing is 
sponsored jointly by the Minnesota 
Bakers Assn. and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. Mr. Jassoy’s 
appointment was made at the 1958 
outing held at the Golden Valley 
Country Club. 





Winnipeg Bread 
Prices Increase 


WINNIPEG—An increase in the 
price of bread by the Canada Bread 
Co. here has precipitated a similar 
move by most other bakeries. The 
increase was effective Aug. 25. Ac- 
cording to company officials, the in- 
crease was made necessary by in- 
creased wage rates for bakery work- 
ers and sales personnel amounting to 
about $12 and $10 per week, respec- 
tively. The wage increases plus re- 
duced hours of work and other fringe 
benefits made the increase necessary, 
they said. 

This company’s bread was sold for 
17¢ a loaf delivered with a suggest- 
ed retail price in stores of two loaves 
for 33¢. Now it will sell at 18¢ de- 
livered. While the bakery has no con- 
trol over the retail price in stores, 
the suggested price is two for 35¢. 

Both Weston’s and McGavin’s bak- 
eries have indicated they will in- 
crease their bread prices but would 
not indicate when these would be- 
come effective. Meantime, H. W. 
Moore, secretary of Winnipeg’s Food 
Distributors Assn., has said that the 
1¢ increase was expected to be made 
by all bakeries and would be reflect- 
ed in increases at many stores. 

Manitoba’s northern communities 
of The Pas and Flin Flon are also 
engaged in a tussle about bread 
prices. Retailers and local bakeries, 
according to reports, are being 
pressed by lower-priced bread being 
shipped in by rail from a Yorkton, 
Sask., baking chain. The Yorkton 
chain was reported to have offered 
stores its bread at 13¢ for a 20-oz. 
loaf. Local bakeries had been selling 
a 16-oz. loaf at 13144¢ with storekeep- 
ers retailing it at 16¢. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MRS. MULROONEY DIES 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Mulrooney, mother of Eugene 
Mulrooney, southern division distrib- 
ution manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., died here recently at St. Joseph 
Hospital, 
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Food Firms Used 
More Advertising 
In 1957 Budgets 


CHICAGO—The 100 leading na. 
tional advertisers, including 21 food 
companies, increased their advertis- 
ing expenditures 7%, to $2.2 billion 
in 1957, compared with $2 billion in 
1956, according to Advertising Age. 

Largest advertising expenditure by 
a food company was an estimated 
$87 million spent by General Foods 
Corp., which ranked fourth in the 
nation in ad spending. The total rep- 
resented a substantial rise from the 
1956 figure of $77.7 millicn for Gen- 
eral Foods. 

Of the 100 leaders, 74 showed ad 
increases, three held even and 23 
dropped. On the list, all of the 21 
companies with food lines showed in- 
creases. In addition to General Foods, 
these companies and their estimated 
1957 advertising expenditures were 
as follows (1956 expenditures are 
shown in parentheses): 


National Dairy Products Corp. 
$38 million (up from $37,470,000); 
American Home Products Corp., $36 
million ($29 million); Borden Co. 
$24.5 million ($23.7 million) ; National 
Biscuit Co., $21 million ($20 million); 
Swift & Co., $20 million ($26 mil- 
lion) ; Campbell Soup Co., $19 million 
($20 million); Standard Brands, Inc., 
$19 million ($16,567,174); Kellogg 
Co., $18 million ($18 million); Ar- 
mour & Co., $16 million ($16 million); 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $16 million ($18 
million). 

Quaker Oats Co., $16 million ($13 
million); Continental Baking Co. 
$15,602,175 ($11,809,416); Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., $11.8 million ($11 
million); Carnation Co., $11 million 
($10,527,647); Nestle Co., $11 million 
($11,527,000); Ralston Purina Co. 
$10 million ($8 million); H. J. Heinz 
Co., $9.5 million ($8.5 million); Best 
Foods, Inc., $9 million ($8.5 million); 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., $8 mil- 


lion ($8 million), and California 
Packing Corp., $7,250,000 ($5,750,- 
000). 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Annual Outing 


KANSAS CITY—Plans have been 
completed for the annual Missouri 
Bakers Holiday sponsored by the 
Missouri Bakers Assn. Scheduled for 
Oct. 13-15 at Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo., the event is for bakers, 
allied people and their wives. The 
holiday will start with a noon lunch- 
eon and conclude with a breakfast. 

Entertainment and food will dom- 
inate the program, but there will also 
be a short association business meet- 





‘ing and a special address on “Meet- 


ing the Challenge” by Rex Paxton, 
director of public relations, Suther- 
land Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Reservations, at $10 a person, are be- 
ing accepted by George H. Buford, 
2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 2, 
Kansas, secretary of the association. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ANNUAL MEETING DELAYED 
BOSTON — Stockholders in Best 
Foods, Inc., have been informed that 
the firm’s annual meeting that was 
scheduled for Sept. 24 will be de 
layed because the final agreement 
and the proxy material for the coms 
pany’s planned merger with COM 
Products Refining Co. will not 
ready. It is expected that the 
will be submitted to stockholk 
before the end of October. 
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for more sales—use Fleischmann’s Frozen Fruits 


Consult your Fleischmann 
man about additional 
benefits you can get—in 
Merchandising aid and 


Fleischmann freezes only fruit 
which meets rigid baking spec- 
ifications established by The 
Fleischmann Laboratories. That’s 
why Fleischmann’s Frozen Fruits 
retain true fruit flavor and color to 


produce better pies every time. Pie 
fillings made with Fleischmann’s 
Frozen Fruits have that ‘“‘special’”’ 
appetite appeal that means satis- 
fied customers for you... and 
repeat business. 


HMeischmann is First 
... in frozen fruits for bakery needs 


Production help. 
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‘It all starts down on the farm” 


We’re hard to fool on wheat. We grew up in the world’s 










greatest wheat country. And now Russell-Miller 
has mills in the heart of many wheat growing 
areas. So it’s easy for us to keep close tab on. 
wheat crops. We know where the best wheat is 
. . . when to buy it. And with the tremendous 
reserves in Russell-Miller elevators you never | 
have to settle for second best. Give us a call | 


next time. You give your formulas every break 





when you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER | 
Specialists in the milling of fine flours 





RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
ma cole [U[o1-1 aml ag@) 0-110) alee) al-1ae-10] o1-16 ol al-1ce msl el alay-a al-1ce ms ilahe-)ar-lale Mslel ae 1al-t-1 al =t-1.4-18 a lea 
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Economy, Sanitation, Safety 
Keys to Bulk Flour Handling 
At Jewel Tea Bakery Plant 


MELROSE PARK, ILL.— Econ- 
omy, sanitation, safety—these were 
the factors given top priority when 
the Jewel Tea Co. decided to equip 
its new bakery here with a fluidized 
flour handling system. 

The company wanted an efficient, 
smoothly functioning system closely 
integrated into a plant capable of 
producing more than 10,000 Ib. of 
bread and rolls an hour. The system 
would have to handle white bread 
flour from the point of unloading to 
the weighing stage preceding mixing 


—at the same time embodying the 
highest standards of modern sanita- 
tion at the lowest possible operating 
cost. 

To meet these needs, Jewel Tea 
searched the field of materials han- 
dling equipment and eventually chose 
two pneumatic conveying systems 
specially designed for the new bak- 
ery by the Fuller Co. of Catasauqua, 
Pa. The first of the two Fuller sys- 
tems unloads flour from Airslide rail- 
road cars to any one of four 100,000- 
lb. capacity storage bins. The second 


Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNBDR 
MANAGED 


—>——_ 








“Yhe 
_ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


¥ Mz PHERSON. 





KONEAS * 





To-Day’'s 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








uses reclaiming screw conveyors be- 
neath the bins to withdraw flour and 
deliver it to one of three automatic 
scales prior to the mixing operations. 

Each system is completely inter- 
locked to insure proper sequence 
starting of its component parts. Each 
is controlled through its individual 
control panel. Once an operator has 
set up the systems for the proper 
feeding or delivery points, only one 
push-button is required to set the 
system in operation. 

Each system is completely self- 
contained; the dusty air is cleaned 
before being discharged into the at- 
mosphere. The collected flour is re- 
turned to the main stream of con- 
veyed flour for delivery at its ulti- 
mate destination. 


Unloading System 

Jewel Tea empties two to three 
Airslide cars of flour a week from 
an unloading area inside the build- 
ing. Setting up the unloading system 
eecupies one man about 20 min. This 
includes connecting a portable trans- 
fer unit to the car, selecting the bin 
in which the flour is to be stored, and 
making the proper connection at the 
four-way switch. When this is com- 
pleted, an amber light on the control 
panel will indicate that the system 
is ready for operation and can be 
started with a single push-button to 
unload to a rate of 10 tons an hour. 

Two rotary positive pressure blow- 
ers near the railroad siding provide 
air for the system. One blower fur- 
nishes compressed air to the Airslide 
car through the transfer unit to dis- 
charge the flour to the conveying 
system. The second blower supplies 
compressed air to convey the flour 


ii 
a 


is fi 
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in an even, regular stream through 
pipelines to the storage bins. 

The unloading system will not 
operate until all connections are 
made, including final connections at 
the four-way, hand-operated switch 
leading to the bins. It is also impos. 
sible to start the operation until the 
proper valve from the storage bin jn 
the dust collection system is opened 
and all others are closed. The system 
will stop if these valve settings are 
disturbed during operation. 

When everything is in readiness, 
an amber light on the control cabj. 
net will indicate that the proper se 
quence has been set up. Pressing the 
single button starts the dust collector 
fan. Other equipment of the unload. 
ing system then starts in automatic 
sequence. 

Flour from the portable transfer 
unit passes through the pipeline tp 
a single-stage receiver where it ig 
separated from the air and discharged 
through a Fuller rotary airlock tog 
gyratory type sifter and then into an 
entoleter. Flour from the entoleter 
enters a surge hopper, and then 4 
revolver feeder before passing into 
the bin conveying line. Dust valves 
at the bins are manually controlled 
and interlocked electrically with the 
four-way pipe switch. 

Air entering the bins is returned 
with flour dust to a single-compart 
ment, bag-type dust collector at 4 
point in the line following the main 
blower. When stopping the system, 
a shaking device is started, shaking 
the cloth for a period sufficient fo 
clean it. The dust collector is algg 
equipped with a vacuum switch that 
will automatically shut the system 

(Turn to JEWEL TEA, page 34) 
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PNEUMATIC CONTROL SYSTEM—At the top is the control panel of 

pneumatic flour handling system at the Jewel Tea Co. bakery plant in Mel 

Ill. The control panel at the left indicates schematically the flow of flour # 
bulk car to storage bin. The four lines at the right are the main convé 
lines, each leading to a separate storage bin. The control panel, bins, mb 

sifters, collectors and other parts of the automated system can be trace 

the over-all flow diagram of the pneumatic unloading and flour re 


systems in the lower photo. 
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Prize Winning Texture 


in the Bakery 


Your Bakery QPeserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


wicwme?t? aA e 


Mills at Wichita and Moundridge, Kansas -- i Ohio 
CAPACITY: 12,000 CWTS ° STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Guest Lecturers, Topics Announced 
For AIB Maintenance Short Course 


CHICAGO — Bakery maintenance 
engineers will be in the audience 
when 25 representatives of the bak- 


are: “Bulk Handling of Ingredients” 
and “Maintaining and Improving 
Bakery Temperature and Measure- 


ing industry and its allied trades ment Controls,” Fred D. Pfening, 
speak to the seventh annual short president, Fred D. Pfening Co.; 
course in bakery equipment mainte- “T.M.T. (Time, Motion, Tempera- 
nance Sept. 22 through 27 at the ture) Control Through Productive 


American Institute of Baking. 


Guest lecturers and their topics 


Maintenance,” Peter Pirrie, engineer- 
ing editor, Bakers Weekly magaz'ne; 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










POLAR BEAR flour is a fit companion 














‘Golden loaf 
< CONTEST WINNER—Eleven-year-old Benjamin Parker of Dorset, Vt., na. § av 
tional first prize winner in the recent $60,000 Sunbeam bread contest, ‘5 § C 
shown above receiving the keys to a new Ambassador automobile and a chec § tr 
for $5,200. The check is being presented by Al Pedersen, sales manager of § L< 
the Goddard Baking Co., Claremont, N.H. At the left is Harry Bauman § an 
representing Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. Benjamin’s mother, 
Mrs. Marvin Parker, is at the right. 
We 
’ : . “A Production Control Analyst Looks mons, president, Gopher Grinders § [i 
Milled from choice spring wheat at Maintenance,” Douglas L. McIn- Ine.; “Pan Maintenance,” E. 9 P0 
tyre, consulting management engi- lLeedy, executive vice president, The 
under modern laboratory super- neer. Lockwood Mfg. Co.; “Building Main. 
“Job Scheduling,” Cy Madely, chief tenance,” ptt catet ia 
o2 4 engineer, American Bakeries Co.; engineer, ontinenta aking Co;§ il 
vision for particular bakers—aged “Requirements for Precision Baking” “Maintenance of Mixers and Divid- = 
i and “A Complete Bakery Equipment rs,” ong egy eg — er: 
— = P.M. Program Schedule,” Ed. Hilde- engineer, Baker Perkins, Inc.; “Main § w 
aerated bulk or sack loading. brand, = engineer, Continental Bak- tenance of Roll Machines,” Fred D 
ing Co.; “The Wrapping Machine” Marasso, vice president in charge of 
and “Maintenance of Wrapping Ma- engineering, Union Machinery Divi | 
chines,” Ted Jensen, director of pack- sion of American Machine and Fou-§ Te 
age engineering, Pollock Paper Corp.; = a Ris gs eae ae 
° “Bread Wrapping With Polyethy- x. Marshall, president, ladieby- 
In Business for 57 Years lene" Harry Jasper, service engineer, Marshall Oven Co.; “Bakery ReaeM | 
Western Waxide Division, Crown eration,” M. B. Hancock, special st; 
Zellerbach Corp., and Robert Schnei- projects engineer, Union Machiney® Cj 
der, package engineer, Milprint, Inc.; Division, American Machine & Foun 
“Why Bakery Safety?” Raymond C. dry Co. 
Ellis, Jr., staff representative, Na- Electronic Controls 
TENNANT & HOYT CO tional Safety Council; “How to Make “E'ectronic Controls,” Jack E. Ct-§ in; 
e a Bakery Safety Program Work,” fey, industrial service manager, Mnf Ca 
John R. Kelly, service representative, neapolis - Honeywell Regulator Co; pri 
LAKE CITY fe | x NESOTA Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. “Planning a Plant Modernizato™ Mi 
’ “How to Save on Electric Power Program,” Evert Kindstrand, Peter 
Bills,’ L. G. Cannon, manager of sen Oven Co.; “Boiler Contro’s’ 
power service, Commonwealth Edison John W. James, district represent: 
Co.; “Slicing Machines,” H. C. Sim- (Turn to AIB LECTURERS, page 28) 












for the finest quality bread. For we produce §f #8 

this superior flour with skillful care and ~ 

pride in its outstanding merit, the same § Mit 

ok Wei 
characteristics that make a really top 

quality loaf. ‘ 

and 
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FOUNDED BY cost 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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The Betty Anne bakery, Perry, 
Okla., operated by Gene Luttrell, has 
closed and the equipment is being 


sold. 


Adams Baking Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has purchased five parcels of 
land in the area adjacent to its plant 
at 1099 Offnere St., in addition to 
petitioning the city council for aban- 
donment of an alley, all in line with 
future plans for expansion when busi- 
ness warrants it. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed at Waterloo, Iowa, for the H. & 
L. Baking Co. Capital stock has been 
authorized in the amount of $25,000. 
Christian Heinichen is president, 
treasurer and director; William C. 
Langlas is vice pres‘dent, secretary 
and director. 


John D. Miller, formerly of Still- 
water, Okla., has moved to Oklahoma 
City with his family and accepted a 
position with Continental Baking Co. 


Wayne Pierre have moved his fam- 
ily to Oklahoma City, Okla., and is 
now associated with the Ser-vus Bak- 
ers. He was formerly at Sun Prairie, 
Wis. 

@ 


Chase’s Bakery at Onida, S.D., was 
recently remodeled. 


Horn & Hardart Co. has leased a 
store at 12 Journal Square, Jersey 
City, N.J., for a retail bake shop. 


Ray De Shaw has leased the bak- 
ing facilities of the Edina (Minn.) 
Cafeteria. Mr. De Shaw is also pro- 
prietor of the Heights Bakery in 
Minneapolis. 

& 


Kitchen Fresh Bakery, Inc., Albu- 
querque, N.M., has been granted a 
charter to deal in pastries, breads, 
biscuits and crackers. Authorized 
capital is $250,000. Incorporators are 
J. C. Ritchie, W. C. Schaab and W. 
C. Briggs. 

= 


The San-Fair Bakery, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, is being rebuilt, after fire 
destroyed the plant early this year. 
The owners hope to reopen for busi- 
ness by October. 

® 


The Small Business Administration 
has approved loans for the following 
bakeries: Deer Park Baking Co., 
Hammonton, NWJ., $50,000; Aday’s 
Bakery, Wellington, Kansas, $7,500; 
Mitchell’s Bakery, Cafe & Fountain, 
Wellington, Kansas, $8,500. 


2 W. McGough, general manager 
and vice president of Southern Frigid 
Dough, Inc., Florence, Ala., has an- 
nounced that his company is en- 
larging its frozen pie production 
facilities to twice the capacity, at a 
Cost of $200,000. 


Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn., has 
announced acquisition of 40,000 sq. ft. 


of property to meet a need for addi- 
tional facilities, brought about by an 
increased volume of business, espe- 
cially in the cake department. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam Allen recently 
opened their new Toco Hills Bakery 


in the new Toco Hills Shopping Cen- 
ter, North Decatur Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
Three years ago Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
opened Alien’s Tuxedo Bakery on 
Roswell Rd., Atlanta. 


The Small Business Administration 
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has approved a loan of $20,000 for 
the Tasty Pastry Shop, New Martins- 
ville, W.Va. 

* 


The Cake Box Bakery has opened 
its ninth retail store in Kansas City 
at 1109 Baltimore Ave., it was an- 
nounced by Sam Pasternak, presi- 
dent. The newest unit has 820 sq. ft. 
of space and will employ five persons. 


Canadian Food Products, Ltd., has 
announced a $200,000 expansion pro- 
gram designed to increase its Toronto 

















DURING MIXING —Just enough 
gas released to facilitate scaling and 
depositing of batters 





ON THE BENCH — Relatively 
inactive for minimum gas loss 




















action...for 


finer grain and better texture. 


That's why, with Bakers— 


FLEISCHMANN is First 


Consult your Fleischmann man about 
the additional benefits you can 
get...in Merchandising aid and 
Production help. 


Multiple-acting Fleischmann ’'s Baking 
Powder produces regulated leavening 

















IN THE OVEN —Steady 
regulated action 





excellent volume with 
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baking facilities by about one third. 
Work on the program is already un- 
derway, and completion is expected 
by late fall. 

* 


Peter Vander Meer, Jr., has joined 
his father and grandfather in the op- 
eration of the Vander Meer Bakery, 
Le Mars, Iowa, following his recent 
graduation from the American Insti- 
tute of Baking in Chicago. His father 
was graduated from the Institute in 
1929. 

* 


The Small Business Administration 
has approved a loan of $30,000 for 
Gilbert’s Bakery, Inc., Hamden, Conn. 


Announcement has been made at 
Oklahoma City, Okia., of the grant- 
ing of a charter to the Rainbo Bak- 
ing Co. Capitalization is reported at 
$32,000 and 800 shares. 


John Pier, formerly sales manager 
of a leading bakery in Houston, 
has been named manager of the Big 
Donut, 2631 Bissonnet, Houston. 
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For Bakery Management: 





Training of Route Supervisors 
‘‘First Line of Sales Defense”’ 


By Foster Try 


I have been asked to discuss a 
subject which is close to me, one in 
which I am much interested, the re- 
training of home-service sales super- 
visors, to cope with problems in our 


particular segment of the baking 
business. 
Perhaps, first, I should ask the 


question, “What training have your 


supervisors had in the past?’’ because 
we are faced with a retraining prob- 
lem. It may be presuming when we 
speak of “retraining our supervisors.” 
One operator has said that he was 
amazed and flabbergasted, on check- 
ing his supervisors, to find how little 
they knew. Have we been taking it 
for granted that our supervisors are 
trained in their jobs? Have many 
merely used their own route methods 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“ROCK RIVER” °°RBLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 











The Wafer. in... Warranty 


That Protects YOU 


Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 


Roche guarantees it. 





Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche guarantees 
each Roche square 
wafer with 
this warranty 


*ROCHE—Reg. U-S. Pat. Off. 





ail 


1. ASSURED 
POTENCY 





2. QUICK 
DISINTEGRATION 


when SQUARE wafers 
ore used as directed. 


in agitate 
yeost emulsifier. 





BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
to give you 


3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION 





Enrichment assured | Complete disintegration | Flour-fine particles in- 
i water in | sure even distribution 
throughout eac 


Roche engraves the Roche name on 
each wafer to make sure you always 

get the genuine square bread enrichment 
wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 







4. FINER, MORE 
BUOYANT PARTICLES 


5. CLEAN, EVEN 
BREAK 


Wafers break clean into 
halves and quarters, for 
odd-sized doughs 


SQUARE wafers give 
you thousands of parti- 
cles, longer suspension. 





Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 


VITAMIN DIVISION @ 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. - 


NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 





in teaching salesmen? Do your su- 
pervisors employ a standard “break- 
in” procedure—the same procedure 
for all supervisors, for all salesmen? 
I ask these provocative questions be- 
cause we may be presuming when we 
speak of “re’’-training. Have we 
really trained supervisors previously ? 

Looking back on my own experi- 
ences of some 25 years ago, my sales 
manager called me into his office and 
asked if I wanted to be a supervisor. 
Being an eager beaver, I naively ac- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Try is w 
Bakers Associates, Inc., in Chi 
His address, with the title “Re-t 
ing Sales Supervisors,” was present 
before the home service branch 
sion of the last annual meeting 
convention of the American Ba 
Assn. 





sales department is certainly not 
qualification. We fail to realize, a 
that because a salesman can hand 
women successfully on a route, 
does not follow that he can handk 
men—route salesmen. I ask, in g 
humility, how many of your supex 
visors are teachable? 

I would like to spend a conside 
able amount of time discussing tead 
ing methods. However, I believe it j 
more important to talk with yom 
about today’s problems with whig 
your supervisors are confronted. 





° 


praise when it is due? 


the door? 


the part of the salesman? 





Check Your Supervisors Against This List 


The author’s son operated a bakery route one summer. In the pro- 
cess he asked some questions about his superiors which reach to the 
basic structure of training and using top notch supervisors. If the ques- 
tions appear elemental, it is because they pose elemental problems of 
supervisory training to which management is constantly trying to find 
solutions. The accompanying article offers some answers: 

1 Why do route men like some supervisors and dislike others? 

2. Why do some supervisors fail to encourage route men with 


6. Why is it so hard to get decisions from some supervisors ? 
7. Why are some supervisors afraid to ask for a decent job on 


8. Why do some supervisors explain things in an understandable 
manner, while others are unable to do so? 






3. Why do some supervisors, when actually operating routes, lose 
sales, show increased surpluses and poor collections? 

4. Why is it so hard to get decisions from some supervisors ? 

5. Why do some supervisors sit in the truck, instead of going to 








cepted the job. I had seen other 
salesmen (usually those whose sales 
were high) accept jobs as supervisors. 
I had noticed, also, that more often 
than not the company ruined a good 
salesman to make a poor supervisor. 
Of course, I have since come to rea- 
lize that running a high route is not 
“the” qualification for a successful 
supervisor. 

After the appointment, I asked my 
sales manager, “What does a super- 


visor do?” The answer I received 
was, “You supervise!” So help me, 
that was as much training as I re- 


ceived. I didn’t know what to do and 
I didn’t find out for a long, long time. 
Many a day I sat in my car on a hill- 
top wondering what was expected of 
me and what I would do to become 
a successful supervisor. 


Define Training 


Perhaps, also, we should define and 
discuss “training”. Because a person 
knows how to do a job successfully 
himself is no guarantee that he can 
teach another to do it. The salesman 
who has the highest sales, the high- 
est customer count, the highest bread 
units and the lowest outstanding 
credit may be the poorest teacher in 
the organization—and for many rea- 
sons. We may be presuming when we 
attempt to train supervisors. Some 
of them are not teachable. 

Of course, to be trainable, the su- 
pervisor must have sufficient mental 
capacity to learn and to find answers. 
It was Gallileo who said, “You can- 
not teach a man anything—you can 
only help him to find it within him- 
self.” 

Many a good route salesman lacks 
the desire to learn. Seniority in the 





old cliche, “Telling isn’t teaching) 
still holds. The answers must be 4 
veloped from the mind of the lea 
er. It is equally true that you m 
project the learner into the actu 
situation before he can learn. 

So, let’s get on! What are some 4 
the problems which you and your § 
pervisors are facing today? 1. Sale 
men turnover, 2. customer turnovél 
3. credit control, 4. control of hour 
5. low-volume routes, 6. surplus cé 
trol and 7. developing a sales orga 
zation. 

























Bitter Complaint 


Recently, the opportunity presen 
itself to visit a home-service bake 
which has over 50 routes, in a 
ing metropolitan area, with very li 
tle home-service competition. . Th 
manager was complaining bitter 
that he was not making any mone 
costs had been trimmed to a mi 
mum, but sales were not enough 
carry the load. He just couldn’t fi 
sales people who wanted to wom 
hard enough to make any mon 
Turnover was well over 200%. E 
sales manager was no good, he 
had a decent idea. His supervisd 
were lazy and incompetent. The of 
decent supervisor he had was recell 
ly promoted to branch managemé 
When asked what his program was? 
develop supervisors, he answer 
“Hell, they’re supervisors, or 
they? They should know what t0) 
on the job.” P 

In talking to his supervisors, One 
them told me he had been placed 
a route with no classroom tral 
and with a three-day break-in. Af 
a year of route operation, he had be 
(Turn to ROUTE SUPERVISORS, page, 
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UNIFORM MILLING MEANS 
UNIFORM BAKING 


Chances are YOU too, have discovered that 2 quality 
product is the surest - - - and cheapest - - - way of com- 
peting for the consumer's food dollar. 

To assure you of quality baked goods, Midland 
Flours are milled in accordance with exacting tech- 
niques. From preliminary crop surveys through actual 
milling processes, scientific controls eliminate all guess 
work and chance --- assure you of absolutely uniform 
baking results. 

Because there can be no compromise with Midland’s 
ynvarying standards, you obtain greater production 
savings and baked goods with increased sales appeal. 


It’s just good business to use yniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 
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THE MIDLAN 
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FLOUR NORTH KANSAS veg — COMPANY 
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Selection 








Testing 
Laboratory— 
Pilot Mill—Bakery 





Facilities 
(Equipment) 








Milling 


Know How 





Vv 


Housekeeping 
(Pest Controls) 













Service 
Handling & Shipping 





Priceless 
Ingredient 





GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. 
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Reason number 3 why youll like 
Flour from Gooch 
€) Facilities 


(Equipment) 








MILL: completely equipped for efficient milling of 
good flour that always gives ‘Identical Performance” 
in the bakery. Daily capacity 6,000 hundredweights. 





See 
ea 


STO RAGE: “evn modern elevators with over four 
million bushels grain storage space. Always ample sup- 
plies of excellent wheat. 


TRANSPORTATION 
—Gooch at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, is served by five 
railroads. On time deliv- 
ery at the bakery is the re- 
sult of this main line serv- 


GOOCHS BEST 


Identical 


Performance b L O U R S 





LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. | 








Add more ‘fresh’ flavor to your cakes 


..2dd Hleischmann's Frozen Eggs 


‘(Down on the farm”’ freshness is cap- 
tured in every pound of high quality 
Fleischmann Frozen Egg Products. 


Consult your Fleischmann 
man about additional 


Careful selection and processing 
Rigid quality specifications are pre- 
cisely followed, to give your baked 
foods more delicious flavor and more 
appetizing appearance. 


Better baking qualities: Fleischmann 
Frozen Eggs give you greater volume 
. .. produce cakes with the “‘just-right”’ 
texture and color which attract sales. 


Use Fleischmann’s ‘“‘Vol-Tex” Egg 
Product and Fleischmann’s ‘‘Vol- 
Whip” Egg White—for all your Bak- 
ing needs. 


. “ . € 
Heischmann is First 


...n frozen eggs for bakery needs 


benefits you can get—in 
Merchandising aid and 
Production help. 
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Chicago Bakers 
Draw Over 250 
To Annual Outing 


CHICAGO The second annual 
Bakers Club of Chicago golf tourna- 
ment of 1958 was held at Rolling 
Green Country Club Aug. 14. There 
were 147 golfers and 251 members 


ind guests present at dinner, and 162 
prizes were awarded to golfers and 
non-participants, plus seven winners 
in the blind bogey. 

The long-form ‘Andy Anderson 
System” was used, and the first 10 
winners in golf and among the non- 
participants were: H. J. Slocum, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago; 
Robert Hanes, Moreau & Risch Co., 
Milwaukee; W. Milliner, Siml & 
Sowles, Chicago; Joe Fasano, Fasano 
Pie Co., Chicago; W. L. Grewe, Chi- 
cago; M. Bellanger, Chrysler Motors 
Co., Crown Point, Ind.; R. E. Walsh, 
National Yeast Co., New York, N.Y.; 
H. W. Gillespie, Ekco Engineering 
Co., Chicago; Arthur Ender, Consoli- 
dated Foods Co., Chicago, and T. A. 
Dillon, Chicago. 

Winners in special contests for the 
following golf holes were: No. 1, R. 
J. Skeffington, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee; No. 5, 


Walter Bespole, Elgin Milk Products 
Co., Chicago; No. 6, Major Lawrence, 
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Ortman, Allfresh Food Products Co., 
Evanston, Ill. 

The top prize winner for the day 
was Ray Frink, National Yeast Co., 
Chicago, who held the lucky ticket 
for a HI-FI AM-FM radio and record 
player. 

The novelty of the tournament was 
a small fire truck with a loud siren 
and fire bell which heralded the 
Bakers Club Special, serving all types 
of refreshments to the golfers on the 
course. The fire truck was manned 
by E. L. Gallier, “Airvan” Trucks; 
Joe Janos, Durkee Famous Foods, 
and Stanley Kretchman, Kretchman 
Materials Co., all of Chicago. 

The outing was sponsored by the 
1958 entertainment committee—un- 
der the leadership of J. A. (Jack) 
Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
Evanston, Ill., chairman for 1958. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nebraska Convention 


Scheduled in Omaha 


OMAHA — The Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. will hold its annual convention 
at the Town House in Omaha Satur- 
day and Sunday, Sept. 20 and 21. 
The convention will open with a 
cocktail party and buffet supper Sat- 
urday night through the courtesy of 
allied tradesmen. 

Sunday noon, there will be a buffet 
brunch, followed at 1:30 by a panel 
discussion about the bakery business. 
There will also be a short business 








W. A. Parks Dead 


BOSTON — William A. Parks, 77, 
Brookline, Mass., founder and presi- 
dent of the Berwick Cake Co., Rox- 
bury, Mass., died recently at the Jor- 
dan Hospital in Plymouth, Mass. A 
native of Boston, he founded the cake 
concern about 45 years ago. Mr. Parks 
had served as a trustee of the Massa- 
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chusetts Memorial Hospitals, chair- 
man of the Haynes Hospital of Brigh- 
ton and trustee of the Institution for 
Savings in Roxbury. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Hauthaway Parks; a daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur B. Lane, and two sisters, 
Mrs. William F. Goodale and Mrs. M. 
D. Haskins. Mr. Parks was an uncle 
of William F. Goodale, Jr., treasurer 
of the New England Bakers Assn. 












112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ecwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


session, with the whole convention 1 


2 J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $20: 


The theme of the convention is 
Christmas items. MO. i 


being built around Thanksgiving and 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





Lester Lawrence & Son, Inc., Chica- 
go; No. 9, Richard Everix, Everix 
Bakery, Fond du Lac, Wis.; No. 10, 
Frank Skinner, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Chicago; and No. 13, John 














Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staff of Life” 





GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


BAKERS CLUB OUTING—The Bakers Club of Chicago held its recent golf Flour 


outing at the Rolling Green Country Club, where the camera captured some 
of the members and allied tradesmen. In the top photo are, left to right, 
Bernard Bergholz, Jr., assistant to Victor E. Marx, who is secretary-treasurer 
of the American Society of Bakery Engineers, Mr. Marx, and Ted Lauder, 
Ekco Engineering Co. In the lower photo, left to right: Joseph Viskocil, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co.; Willard Geller, John R. Thompson Co.; Joseph 
Janos, Durkee Famous Foods, and Jack Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
chairman of the 1958 Bakers Club entertainment committee. 





The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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This year the annual production 
conference sponsored by the Southern 
Bakers Assn. offers more than ever 
before. 

There will be several talks slanted 
toward sales. We believe bakery own- 
ers and managers will want to attend 
this year, as well as production and 
sales personnel. Production and sales 
should go hand-in-hand, each depend- 
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A Special Message for SBA Members 


From O. L. Allen, Board Chairman 


ing upon the other for complete suc- 
cess. 

Every baker in the Southeast 
should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to attend the meeting at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. The entire program on Sun- 
day, Sept. 14, will be devoted to re- 
tail bakery problems. Every retail 
baker who attends will be repaid 
manyfold with new ideas, knowledge 


and the enthusiasm he will receive 
during the one-day meeting. Since re- 
tail bakers as a whole do not operate 
on Sunday, the wonderful transpor- 
tation facilities to Atlanta will enable 
many to be present for the all im- 
portant one-day session. 

Monday and Tuesday, to noon both 
days, will be devoted to the whole- 
sale bakers’ problems. Here again, 
even though the program is primarily 
on production, there will be talks on 
sales, and those attending will learn 
better how to have cooperation be- 
tween the sales and production de- 
partments. 

Owners, managers, production man 





A RECOGNIZED 


MARK OF EXC 


Y-TWO YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


S IN MANY THINGS, foresight is useful 

in flour manufacturing, too. If you have the 
foresight to locate a mill in the heart of the biggest 
wheat producing county and the foresight to 
provide grain storage capacity sufficient for a 
year’s milling needs, you have no problem in 
producing flour of the finest baking qualities. 
That’s just where you will find the HUNTER 
Mills. So, naturally, HUNTER flours are always 


“tops.” 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


LIN, TUE BA 


} 
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KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MI 


LLS BETWEEN THE 


VHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Oo. L. (Roy) Allen 


agers and prcduction supervisors 
sales managers and sales supervisors 
are cordially invited—and urged--.o 
attend. Again, attendance is an in- 
vestment in successful operation, and 
the small cost will prove inconsequen- 
tial. 

The association has attempted to 
put together a program that will 
greatly assist the baking business of 
the Southeast—but we must have 
bakers and related personnel attend- 
ing in vast numbers in crder for the 
conference to produce the desired 
results. 

Last, but by no means least, we 
believe the allied representatives will 
get more out of the program than 
ever before. Allied men, as always, 
will be relied upon to carry the mes- 
sage back to those bakers who are 
unable to attend. 

T’ll see you at the conference—let 
us all learn’ to PRODUCE: WELL, 
SELL WELL, GET WELL. 


SBA Announces 
Main Speakers 
For Conference 


ATLANTA, GA.—An action-packed 
agenda of speakers experienced in the 
fields of bakery sales, production and 
related subjects has been prepared for 
the Southern Bakers Assn. 8th an- 
nual production conference to be held 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel here 
Sept. 14, 15 and 16. 

‘It’s Your Year for Baking” is the 
subject of the address to be given by 
Paul M. Baker, proprietor of Jenny 
Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa.. 1958 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. Mr. Baker will be 
the first speaker the opening day of 
the conference, Sunday, Sept. 14. The 
entire day will be devoted to retail 
bakers. 

Both Mr. Baker’s father and grand- 
father were bakers. His grandfather 
established a bakery in West End, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He had seven sons 
who later tock over his business avd 
expanded it, overating under the 
name of “Seven Baker Brothers.” Mr. 
Baker’s father, Nicholas J. Baker 
was one of the seven brothers. Paul 
started his career in the baking busi- 
ness at the age of 14, working at odd 
jobs during summer vacation. 

A graduate of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Pittsburgh, in 1938, he established his 
own retail firm, The Jenny Lee Bak- 
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ery, which has:seven outlet stores. 

Mr. Baker is a past president of the 
Retail Master Bakers Assn. of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, having served in 
1945 and also 1955. He is also a past 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., serving in 1949. Since 1949 he 
has served as a director, treasurer, 
vice president, and currently as presi- 
dent of ARBA. 

Ernest Rogers, Atlanta, known as 
“The Mayor of Peachtree Street,” will 
speak to delegates of the production 
conference at their luncheon on Sun- 
day, Sept. 14. The title of Mr. Rogers’ 
address will be ‘‘More Otherwise Than 
Wise.” 

Mr. Rogers has been a writer for 
the Atlanta Journal since 1920 and 
is a leading editorial page columnist 
of that paper. He was a subject of 
the well known Reader’s Digest series, 
“The Most Unforgettable Character 
I’ve Met,” in February, 1956. He is 
the author of two books, both being 
listed on the top ten of the best seller 
list. For five years he was a radio 
news broadcaster. 

Mr. Rogers’ lecture, “More Other- 
wise Than Wise,” is well paced and 
full of good c!ean laughs, and he clos- 
es with an inspirational thought that 
will be long remembered. 

Committee members of the Atlan- 
ta Bakers Club will wear badges im- 
printed ‘““Ask me, I know” during the 
annual producticn conference. 

Clifton R. Scarborough, conference 
chairman, has asked the president of 
the Atlanta Bakers Club, Gilbert A. 
Deason, to have a committee from the 
club greet delegates at the confer- 
ence and to act as a source of infor- 
mation to those visiting from out of 
the city. Other cfficers of the Atlan- 
ta Bakers Club are W. W. Fisch, vice 
president, and Sam Noble, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The club members will also serve 
as a committee to meet the speakers 
on arrival at the Atlanta airport. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Safeway Stores 
Reorganizes Its 
Bakery Division 


OAKLAND, CAL.— Reorganization 
of the bakery division of Safeway 
Stores now provides one company- 
wide administrative staff headquar- 
ters at San Jose, Cal., according to 
R. W. Church, bakery division mana- 
ger. Safeway’s bakery division oper- 
ates 27 processing plants strategically 
located to serve the company’s coast- 
to-coast retail territories. 

“Our entire bakery division has 
been realigned under functional 
rather than product lines of authori- 
ty,” Mr. Church explained “This will 
provide operational efficiency as well 
as more opportunity for our employ- 
ees by emphasizing what they do 
rather than what we produce. It also 
allows us to locate our division’s top 
administrative executives together 
and near the company’s own national 
headquarters at Oakland.” 

Formerly, the bakery division was 
organized under separate manage- 
ments for each type of product. The 
new reorganization places all its di- 
vision operations under a five-member 
administrative staff located at San 
Jose, with functional rather than 
commodity responsibilities. 

The buying of all supplies used by 
these plants will be under the super- 
vision of Robert C. Sackett, division 
procurement manager. Promotion and 
merchandising for the division’s prod- 
ucts have been placed under the di- 
rection of William J. Grover, division 
sales manager. 
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Safeway’s bakery division operates 
18 bread baking plants, four cake and 
pastry bakeries, two cookie and 
cracker plants and three other opera- 
tions. The bakery division’s new ad- 
ministrative staff headquarters, its 
accounting offices, and a modern and 
complete testing laboratory will also 
be located at San Jose. 

Other executives named by Mr. 
Church in his reorganization an- 
nouncement included eight depart- 
ment managers: John Parsons, engi- 
neering; Charles E. Jones, biscuit 
and cereal production; Claude Bick- 
ey, special production assignments; 


Charles Kellogg, promotion and ad- 

vertising; Russell Briggs, biscuit and 

cereal sales; Joseph Beck, bread and 

cake sales; Chester England, candy 

and dessert sales, and Richard Wheel- 
special sales assignments. 

All plant operations will be man- 
aged by Walter J. Schoendorf, divi- 
sion production manager. Ingredient 
testing and quality control will be 
the responsibility of William H. Ziem- 
ke, division laboratory manager. John 
E. Hardin, division controller, will be 
in charge of all bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 

Discontinued under the new reor- 
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ganization plan were the former 
product organizations which the com- 
pany has used as its management 
identification for many years: Fairfax 
Baking Co., Famous Cereals Co., 
Guthrie Biscuit Co., Tuxedo Candy 
Co. and Jell-Well Dessert Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
CHICAGO — Voss Belting & Spe- 
cialty Co., manufacturer of belting 
and allied conveyor products for the 
food industry, has appointed Massey 
& Fair, Inc. of Atlanta to represent 
Voss in Georgia. 




















) BROLITE COMPANY, rr. 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOTS 
Atlenta - Dalles - New York - Sen Frenciewe - 


B rosoft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 


ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 


shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 

Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 


621 Minna St., 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 
Dallas 23, Texas 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 






THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 
North Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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IS A 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 


Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 
MACAROON PASTE 

KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
e FONDANT ICING 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
... throughout the baking trade 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HENRY HEIDE, tnexoore 





q 313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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ROUTE SUPERVISORS 


(Continued from page 16) 





promoted to supervision with no ex- 
planation of what was expected of 
him or what the supervisor's job is. 
Other supervisors told me that their 
sales manager had started to train 
them each Saturday, with a definite 
program in mind, but the manager 
would walk through and ask why 
they weren’t out on the routes work- 
ing, and kept this up until the train- 
ing was discontinued. 

Yes, he has over 200% turnover in 
his salesmen; he has poor consumer 
acceptance in the market; his sales 
department can get customers but 
can’t hold them; he has an average 
of well over two and cne-half times 
sales outstanding in credit; his sales- 
men are coming to work and going 
home at all hours; the route average 
is, indeed, not what the fine market 
indicates he is entitled to get; control 
of surplus is nil and presents a prob- 
lem to him, and no one in his or- 
ganization wants a promotion! 

The supervisor problem, which, of 
course, is the problem of management 
also, is first to properly select candi- 
dates for the sales job. Probably the 
best method of selection is for the 
supervisor to find his own men. How- 
ever, short of this, the men must be 
recruited in some manner by sales 
management. If salesmen are brought 
into the organization by other means 
than by his own efforts, the super- 
visor then should have the preroga- 
tive of accepting or rejecting the can- 
didate after giving him sufficient con- 
sideration. 

Provided the supervisor has ac- 
cepted the man, the next step is a 
proper break-in. The break-in pro- 
cedure should be standard for all su- 
pervisors in the same organization. 
It is at this point that the supervisor 
becomes a teacher. To teach, he must 
have the proper materials as well as 
an aptitude for getting ideas across 
to men. Most supervisors need train- 
ing on how to teach. They need, also, 
to have organized material, such as 
a standard break-in procedure. 

Once the new man is broken in on 
the route, the supervisor must know 
how to program the salesman’s ac- 
tivities. Therefore, the supervisor 
must be a planner, and usually he 
needs help and training on planning. 
Here, again, sales management must 
set the objectives for supervision of 
such matters—the number of cus- 
tomers, number of bread units, and 
the other control factors important 
to the end result of high sales. 

Another major problem one hears 
over the country today is, “Our sales 
department has no problem getting 
customers, but our salesmen can’t— 
or won’t—hang onto them. We have 
a problem of customer turnover.” 

Not too long ago we rode in an air- 
liner which took us from a major 
city to a smaller city. We came from 
one plane where the hostesses were 
polite, well dressed and well trained, 
to another where the interior soon 
became a veritable steam bath be- 
cause of high temperature, no venti- 
lation and high humidity. The custom- 
er who sat directly behind us asked 
the hostess very nicely if something 
could be done to circulate some air 
and relieve the condition. She very 
flatly suggested that, if he would re- 
move his coat everything would be 
okay, that it really wasn’t too bad 
in the plane. She had very cleverly 
given the disgruntled customer back 
his complaint, and he wasn’t about 
to accept it! A running argument be- 
tween hostess and the passenger en- 
sued, which made the customer more 
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and more angry. If I am any judge of 
human nature, that airline lost not 
one future customer, but 10 or 12. 
Why? Because an emotionally imma- 
ture airline hostess had not been 
trained to handle such a situation. 

Emotional immaturity, or negative 
attitudes of people we have as sales- 
men dealing with our customers, un- 
trained in the ways of handling them, 
are the cause by far of the greater 
percentage of customers leaving our 
route lists. This is a failure on the 
part of our salesmen to recognize 
that the housewife really doesn’t need 
us, because she can buy her bakery 
goods in a multitude of places; but 
we surely do need her, and without 
her we won’t have a route or a busi- 
ness. His attitude of, “I don’t care 
whether you buy from me or not; I 
am better than you are. The customer 
should be grateful that I come to her 
door for her convenience. I’ll serve 
the customer in my good, undepend- 
able time, as I see fit and when I see 
fit. If you quit as a customer, some- 
one else wants my goods,” reflects a 
loss of customers to us. 


It has probably been enhanced in 
our business in recent years because 
of full employment, and our lack of 
high standards in the selection of 
route men gives us more immature 
people than ever before. 

We can remedy much of the situ- 
ation by recognizing that immature 
attitudes must be changed through ef- 
fective training by supervision and 
ourselves. 

What is this immaturity and how 
do you help the supervisor to help the 
salesman develop the proper attitude 
toward the customer? 

First, the supervisor himself must 
value a customer. He must be the 
one who can show appreciation for 
the customer’s business. He teaches 
the salesman by example. There are 
some men so constituted they can 
never be trained to show humility 
and appreciation. Therefore, they 
can never stop customer turnover. 

Others have the natural, inborn 
characteristic, very easily recognized 
—especially by women—of being ap- 
preciative and humble. Where this 
characteristic is not present, but 
where there is some hope that the 
man can be trained in the proper at- 
titudes, we have a psychological prob- 
lem. It is possible, through proper 
psychological testing procedures and 
knowing analysis, to determine fairly 
well the odds as to whether or not 
either the supervisor’s or the sales- 
man’s attitudes can be changed. 


Credit Control 


Another point of great concern to 
management, sales management and 
supervision, is the control of credit, 
within reasonable limits, according to 
the standards set by management. 

Do your supervisors know what is 
expected of them as an objective in 
their credit operation? Is your ob- 
jective 100% outstanding credit in re- 
lation to sales? Is it 125%, 150%, or 
200% ? 

Certainly the supervisor has a 
right to know what is expected of 
him on the basis of conditions exist- 
ing on the individual routes over 
which he has supervision. For exam- 
ple, on a route with the type of ter- 
ritory where weekly credit accounts 
are established, there will be a lower 
percentage of outstanding credit to 
sales. Naturally, on a route where 
the credit accounts are mostly on a 
monthly basis the outstanding credit 
in relation to sales will show a high- 
er percentage. It cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that the first step 
in training on credit control is to de- 
(Turn to ROUTE SUPERVISORS, page 32) 
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Why do so many bakers agree 


that tomorrow’s production planning 


calls for active dry yeast? 





America’s first plant for exclusive dry 
yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 


The basic advantages of dry over compressed yeast are 
pretty impressive. When you add them up, it is not 
surprising that more and more bakery management 
men agree that their plans for the near future call for 
increased use of dry yeast. 


There are three main reasons for this trend: dry yeast 
is adaptable to automated operation; it offers cost re- 
ductions; and it has performance advantages. 


Automation calls for dry yeast—and more and more 
automation is required to compete successfully. Dry 
yeast, for example, is adaptable to bulk handling. Being 
granular, it can be conveyed by gravity, and can be 
measured automatically with great precision. 


Besides the savings associated with automation, dry 
yeast can offer substantial reductions in handling cost. 
For example, it is lighter, takes less space, and is easier 
to move. Dry yeast also puts an end to interruptions 
caused by daily deliveries. 


Many bakeries which have converted from compressed 
to Red Star Dry Yeast report these performance advan- 
tages: drier doughs with improved machinability .. . 
more uniform pan flow, producing symmetrical loaves 
with fewer cripples . . . improved crust color, texture 
and crumb. 


With operating costs continuing upward—and auto- 
mation a necessity for larger wholesale operations— 
this is a good time to take a long, careful look at the 
advantages of dry yeast. Write our Bakery Division for 
information that will help you make a decision—and for 
expert technical consultation. No obligation, of course. 


RED STAR \..s:; 


PRODUCTS CO. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 
Yeast, Torula Yeast. 
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This reader service department 
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New Products 


New Serviees 
New Literature 


the development of new and improved 


products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 





No. 4180—Packaging 
Maehine Catalog 


A catalog describing the redesigned 
Model 56-G wrapping machine has 
been released by Battle Creek Pack- 
aging Machines, Inc. The company 
manufactures a complete line of pack- 
aging and wrapping machines for the 
frozen food and bakery fields, among 
@thers. The two-color brochure em- 
ploys pictures, drawings and specifi- 
cation tables to present the machine’s 
features. The 56-G is capable of trou- 
ble-free over-wrapping at speeds up 
to 90 packages min., according to the 
catalog. Check No. 4180 and mail for 
details. 


No. 4181—Bags for 
Bakeries 


Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. is cur- 
rently producing a new line of bags 
for the bakery trade, available either 
waxed or non-waxed, both in a choice 
of five popular pastel colors or white. 
Print-decoration, in one or two colors, 
may also be applied at nominal cost 
in a choice of attractive ‘‘stock” de- 
signs with no additional cost for en- 





gravings or printing plates. Custom- 
er’s name, address, etc., may also be 
set from “stock” type styles at no ex- 
tra charge. Custom designed bags can 
also be furnished in one or two colors. 
Artwork or engraving plates may be 
supplied either by the customer or by 
Thilmany at actual ccst. Write for 
complete details by checking No. 4181 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 4182—Mohbile 
Proof Cabinet 


Crescent Metal Products, Inc., re- 
ports that a prominent baking firm 
has been able to set up a “baked while 
you wait” service at one of its retail 
outlets by using a mobile CRES-COR 
proof cabinet next to its oven at the 
front of the store. The entire process, 
it is claimed, takes less than an hour 
after removal from the retarder. The 
formed breads are taken from the re- 
tarder, brought to room temperature, 
then placed in the CRES-COR proof 
cabinet to raise. The loaves are then 
baked and sold while still hot. The 
shop also rolls the proof cabinet next 
to its doughnut fryer on occasion and 
performs the same rapid operation. 
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For details about this operation, 
check No. 4182 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 4183—Bakery 
Display Fixture 

Brand new to the line of bakery 
displays produced by the White 
Mountain division of the Maine Man- 
ufacturing Co. is this new island unit 
created specifically for a large eastern 
user of such displays. Now, because 





the specifications are of universal ap- 


plication, the new Model S-75 has 
been added to the regular line of 
White Mountain display fixtures. The 
S-75 has three ample shelves con- 
structed of heavy gauge steel, each 
phosphatized for rust prevention and 
finished in white enamel with a sub- 
stantial black enamel base. For addi- 
tional information on the new Model 
S-75, check No. 4183 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 4181—Compound 
For Pan Cleaning 
Oakite Products, Inc., has released 
a new product for use as a bread and 
sweet goods pan cleaner for the bak- 
ing industry. It is Oakite Composi- 
tion No. 140, said to work fast and 
safely on aluminum and tinned sur- 
faces in manual or soak-tank clean- 
ing. The compound contains no chro- 
mates, apparently eliminating dispos- 
al problems. Composition No. 140 is 
a distinctive light blue in color to 
prevent confusion with product in- 
gredients. It is also adaptable at low 
concentrations and low spray pressure 
for machine washing. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 4184 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail to this magazine. 


No. 4185—Eleetrie 
Baking Oven 

The scientific principles employed 
in a Hotpoint Co. electric bake oven 
now make possible 15 different heat 
patterns within the oven at the turn 
of a switch, say the manufacturers. 
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Each section of a Hotpoint oven is 
actually an independently controlled 
oven with its own thermostat and top 
and bottom heat-balance switches. 
Two heat balance switches control 
the percentage of heat required inde- 
pendently from top and bottom units. 
The heating units are scientifically 
patterned to provide even heat, elimi- 
nating “peeking” and pan shifting. 
When the oven section reaches dialed 
heat, an automatic electricity saver 
turns off the current. When the sec- 
tion needs more heat to retain tem- 
perature, the current is automatically 
turned on. For details, check No. 
4185, clip the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4186—Prefab 
Modern Store Front 


A new prefab modern storefront 
that can be installed in two days to 
replace old-fashioned plate glass store 
exteriors has been designed by Vesta- 
glas. Fashioned for the standard 14 
to 18 ft. store ront found in thousands 
of small shops, the new recessed de- 
sign is a combination of pre-formed 
stone, aluminum door frame and fi- 
bre-glass awnings. Assembled in the 
Vestaglas factory, the entire package 
is instal'ed in 48 hours, compared with 
conventional remodeling which often 
ties up a store for a full month. For 
more information check No. 4186 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 4187—Automatic 
All-Produect Cooler 


A new, fully automatic, all-product 
cooler developed by the food machin- 
ery division of Baker Perkins, Inc., 
involves a new concept of product 
handling. The manufacturers claim 
that the cooler can handle any variety 
of bakery products, bread, rolls, buns, 
sweet goods, with the advantages of 
a conveyor cooler without the disad- 
vantages. Occupying less bakery area 
than floor racks or conveyor type 
coolers of similar capacity, the new 
development is flexible enough to han- 
dle buns and other short-cooling prod- 
ucts as well as bread with addition 
of an extra stock unloader. Dissimi- 
lar products, in this case, follow each 
other without any production gaps. 
The cooler also can be built specifi- 
cally for short-run cooled products. 
For details, check No. 4187 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 4188—Quick Mix 
For Baked Foods 


The S. Gumpert Co. has announced 
the availability of a new ingredient 
mix, “Puff-It,” for making cream 
puffs, eclairs, French dcughnuts and 
popovers. The preparation is said to 
consist of one pound of Puff-It added 
to one pound each of boiling water 
and whole eggs, mixed until smooth 
at medium speed or by hand, then 
baked out to produce an economical 
mix. For details, check No. 4188 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4189—Handbook 
On Equipment 


How Rapistan equipment solves 
materials handling problems in busi- 
ness and industry is vividly told in a 
43-page handbook released by The 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of Rapistan conveyors, casters 
and wheels. In the handbook are near- 
ly 200 on-the-job photographs, de- 
tailed explanations and drawings 
which point up many specific uses for 
Rapistan conveyors and special-acces- 
sory equipment. For details, check 
No. 4189 and mail the coupon. 
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No. 4190—Pastry 
Filling Machine 


An entirely new and patented fill- 
ing machine is now available and be- 
ing manufactured by Moline, Inc. 
Unlike other machines, the Moline 
Auto-Magic Filling Machine is mag- 
netically activated from the top to 
eliminate the possibility of filling in- 
gredients working down into the base 





of the machine. Completely self-con- 
tained, this filler speedily fills any 
and all types of bakery specialties, 
bismarcks, cream puffs, jelly dough- 
nu.s, eclairs, filled tarts and other 
cream filed cakes. Uniform amounts 
of filling are dispensed, filling two 
pieces at one time, a total of 60 pieces 
a minute. Auto-Magic Filler has vari- 
ous spouts available for different 
types of baked foods. For details, 
mark No. 4190 on the coupon, clip 
and mail. 


No. 4191—Machine 
Colleets Exeess Flour 


The “Dustbuster,” developed by 
Aget Mfg. Co., is supposed to solve 
the problems of collecting excess flour 
before baking pans enter the oven. 
Forced air from the bakery air supply 
dislodges the flour, after which it is 





sucked up by a specially designed 
hood and passed through a suction 
hose to the container of the Dust- 
buster. Another advantage claimed is 
the cutting of dusting-flour costs. Re- 
claimed flour can be sifted and used 
again. For details, check No. 4191 
and mail the coupon. 


No. 4192—Pre-cooked 
Starches Offered 


A new line of pre-cooked, cold- 
swelling starches for the food indus- 
try has been developed by Morning- 
star-Paisley, Inc. Called Redijels, they 
are said to be highly soluble and dis- 
Persible in cold liquids such as milk, 
Juices or water. As a result, they take 
less time to prepare than cook-up 
type starches, with saving in labor 
and heating costs. For more informa- 
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tion on these starches check No. 4192 
on the coupon, detach and mail. 


No. 4193—Packaging 
Literature Available 


A four-page catalog describing the 
Model 47-H Variety Packager has 
been released by Battle Creek Pack- 
aging Machines, Inc., manufacturers 
of a complete line of packaging and 
wrapping machines for the frozen 
food and bakery fields. The two-color 
brochure employs pictures, drawings 
and specification tables in presenting 
the machine’s features. The Model 
47-H packager features high speed, 
trouble-free operation, package eye 
appeal, flavor sealing versatility and 
economy, according to the catalog. 
For this catalog, check No. 4193 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4194—Bulk Han- 
dling Information 


A study of sales for the first six 
months of 1958 by Tote System, Inc., 
materials handling equipment engi- 
neers and fabricators, shows that a 
number of industries which hereto- 
fore had not broken the bulk-handling 
barrier have joined the trend towards 
reducing time, labor and disposable 
container costs. The Tote System of 
material handling incorporates large 
bulk aluminum (or steel) Tote Bins 
which act as shipping containers, 
storage units and discharge hoppers, 
and Tote Tilts, mechanisms upon 
which the bins are placed for 45° 
tilting to enable discharge. Since the 
first of the year, Tote has added six 
major product classifications to its 
list of more than 40 types of materi- 
als already being handled. For more 
details on Tote System equipment 
check No. 4194 on the coupon, detach 
and mail to this magazine. 


No. 4196—Conveyor 
Belt for Bags 


Combining a heavy-duty, hard sil- 
ver duck fabric with a special com- 
pound known as “Impregnation 820,” 
Imperial Belting Co. has introduced 
a new bag conveyor belt which belt- 
ing users of long standing say gives 
better performance at low operating 
cost. Imperial Belting developed Im- 
pregnation 820 to resist oils, fats and 
similar substances. The special com- 
pound also lubricates and toughens 
the fabric, increases its flexibility and 
contributes to other performance 
qualities necessary for a bag convey- 
or oferation. If interested in details, 
clip the coupon, check No. 4196 and 
mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 4146—Temperature control, Il- 
linois Testing Laboratories. 

No. 4157—Pneumatic handling sys- 
tems, Fuller Co. 

No. 4158—Pie filling thickener, Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc. 

No. 4159—Wrapping splicer, Butler 
Automatic Machine, Inc. 

No. 4160 — Washable cake dum- 
mies, Glo-Brite Products, Inc. 

No. 4161—Bulk control catalog, 
Bin-Dicator Co. 

No. 4162 — Portable mixer-pump, 
Led Ballast, Inc. 

No. 4168—Paint removal tips. 

No. 4164—Cake decorating book, 
Richard V. Snyder. 


No. 4165—Electronic weighing, 
Performance Measurements Co. 

No. 4166—All-purpose pan, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co. 

No. 4167—Glass boxes, Molded Fi- 
ber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 4168—Shelf fixture, Maine Mfg. 
Co. 

No. 4169—Food conveyor belt, B. 
F. Goodrich Industrial Products Co. 

No. 4170— Oven bulletin, J. W. 
Greer Co. 

No. 4171—Conveyor chain brusher, 
Fuller Brush Co. 

No. 4172—Conveyor, Bunke - Mus- 
ser, Inc. 
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No. 4173—Pressure vat, Pfaudler 
Co. 

No. 4174—Wall coating, Selby Bat- 
tersby & Co. 

No. 4175—Cherry flavor, Dodge & 
Olcott, Inc. 

No. 4176—Paint brochure, Charles 
Bowman & Co. 

No. 4177—Management guide, Elli- 
ott Service Co., Inc. 

No. 4178—Low viscosity syrup, 
Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 4179—Zip-copen package, Pol- 
lock Paper Corp. 

No. 4180—Doughnut business fran- 
chise, Holiday Baked Donut Shops. 
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IN THE ENTIRE MIDWES 


Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 








LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 





Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


« « - throughout every step of the milling operation! 














What sells baked foods? wo.6 i » series» 


PILLSBURY PEOPLE 
...YOUR PARTNERS, T00 


In the mills, the offices, the laboratories, the grain elevators are people 


dedicated to helping you bake better products and build bigger sales. 


It takes all these highly trained people and more to comply with your order for a carload of specially formulated flour or 
a sack of bakery mix. And to see that each Pillsbury product does the job for you in the oven and at the cash register. 


re : ai 








HOW OUR PRESIDENT WORKS FOR YOU. As a flour salesman, 
Paul Gerot learned that you’ve got to give customers the best right 
down the line. As president of Pillsbury Mills, he practices this. He 
insists on pioneering in food research, product research and milling 
methods to give you superior products and services year after year. 
Pillsbury’s revolutionary, new Turbo-Milling process is the latest 
example of this leadership. 
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Your baking partners at Pillsbury: 1) distribution center manager, 2) sales 
order clerk, 3) salesman, 4) sales administrator, 5) truck driver, 6) technical 
serviceman, 7) milling development engineer, 8) economic biologist, 9) test 
baker, 10) production scheduler, 11) packer, 12) loader, 13) miller, 14) 
warehouseman, 15) maintenance engineer, 16) quality control chemist, 17) 
raw materials inspector, 18) fats and oils chemist, 19) wheat sampler, 20) 
packaging engineer, 21) IBM machine operator, 22) grain buyer, 23) busi- 
ness analyst, 24) merchandising manager, 25) biochemist, 26) cereal chemist, 
27) flour research engineer, and 28) food technologist. 


PRODUCTION EXPERT WHO KEEPS QUALITY UP 
AND COSTS DOWN. Ben Greer, Executive Vice 
President in charge of Pillsbury production and bulk 
food sales, is one of the nation’s top milling men. He 
has initiated many new production and distribution 
techniques that boost efficiency. Result: Pillsbury 
can pay a premium for the finest ingredients, yet sell 
you superior products made from these ingredients 
at fair market prices. 


HE GIVES YOU MORE OF WHAT YOU WANT. 
George Pillsbury, Bakery Products Division Vice 
President, directs the men who represent Pillsbury 
to you. He and his men offer you the services of all 
of the people at left. Technical men who help you 
solve baking problems. Advertising men who initiate 
the display ideas and promotions that help you sell 
more baked foods. Others who work on market re- 
search and analysis pertaining to your sales problems. 
Whenever you need the help of these people, feel 
free to call on George Pillsbury or your Pillsbury man. 


... Your partner in building sales 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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AIB LECTURERS 


(Continued from page 14) 





tive, McDonald & Miller, Inc.; ““Work 
Simplification,” Don F. Copell, vice 
president, Wagner Baking Corp.; 
“Floor Maintenance,’’ Bruce Leidel, 
vice president, Du-Pro Systems, Inc.; 
“Inspection and Lubrication Sched- 


” 
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inspector, Mutual Boiler & Machinery 
Insurance Co. 

Scheduled subjects and lecturers 
from the institute’s own staff are: 
“Problems in Communication” and 
“The Plant Engineer as an Instruc- 
tor,” Dr. Robert W. English; “Main- 
tenance and Product Control,” Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal emeritus; 
“Significance of Dough Properties 
and Machine Control,” R. Wallace 


Maintenance Personnel” and “Bak- 
ery Electronics and Instrumentation,” 
William M. Schieb. 

Other 
Roth, 


participants will be W. C. 
supervising production super- 
intendent, and Troy W. Dodd, vice 
president, American Bakeries Co.; 
Leo Burke, production supervisor, and 
Warren Grantham, regional produc- 
tion supervisor, Continental Baking 

».; Louis E. Castor, president, Keig- 





Mitchell; ‘Insect and Rodent Con- Stevens Baking Co., and Tom Flood, 
ules,” Fred Leason, Jr., plant engi- trol” and “Sanitation of Bakery Burny Brothers, Inc. 
neer, Interstate Bakeries Corp.; Equipment,” Louis A. King, Jr., and To obtain application blanks write 
“Boiler and Pressure Vessel Mainte- Philip T. McDonald; “Ingredient to Registrar, American Institute of 
nance,” E. W. Resell, supervising Storage,” Charles L. Ulie; “Training Baking, 400 E. Ontar‘o St., Chicago. 
oo we a = = 
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BETTER FLAVOR 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme 
preporation for whitening and conditioning the dough 








J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, eee 6, linois 
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Oklahoma State 
Baking School 
Course Outlined 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.— With the 
advent of another academic year for 
schools and colleges across the coun- 
try, the School of Technical Training 
at Oklahoma State University has is- 
sued full details about its baking 
school course. 

Oklahoma State offers a thorough 
one-year course in practical and tech- 
nical training to young men and wo- 
men to qualify them for bakery pro- 
duction jobs. 

According to J. C. Summers, 
ing department manager, 
present, and will be in the future, a 
great demand for men and women 
with technical training and experi- 
ence to fill jobs as assistant foremen, 
foremen, production managers, finish- 
ers and deccrators in retail, house-to- 
house and wholesale bakeries, and in 
cafeteria ga departments. These 
jobs pay $65 tc $75 per week starting 
wages. Many pes jobs go unfilled for 
a lack of a sufficient number of grad- 
uates, said Mr. Summers. 

New classes start the first of Jan- 
uary, May, and September. The length 
of the course is four semesters of 16 
weeks each, or one year. Tuition is 
$36.25 for residents of Oklahoma, and 
$61.25 a month for non-residents. 

Rooms are available in the college 
dormitories at $11 to $14 a month, 
and apartments at $26 to $38 a month. 
Meals may be had in the college cafe- 
teria. Laundry, dry cleaning, shoe re- 
pairing and automobile departments 
offer reasonable services. 

There are no rigid entrance re 
quirements for those desiring to en- 
roll for training. Ninth, 10th, 11th, or 
12th grade training is all that is nee- 
essary, since English and mathemat- 
ics as we'll as business practices and 
human relations are taught. 

Students are required to devote 
four hours daily, five days a week, to 
shop training in commercial bread 
and rolls, or the cake and pastry 
shop, and two hours to related sub- 
jects, including bread and cake the 
ory. 

Fifty-dollar scholarships are given 
to out-of-state students each semes- 
ter. There is also a student loan schol- 
arship fund available from which stu- 
dents needing financial assistance 
while training may borrow amounts 
not exceeding tuition charges. Loans 
are repayable within not more than 
two years after graduation. No inter- 
est is charged cn these loans. 

Anyone interested in_ training 
should write to J. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 
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STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : :: 


MIL LING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


“SLOGAN -—_ 
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Oklahoma Four Mil Co 


EL RENO. OKLA 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with oo wheats from Montan, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative f 
82 Beaver Street, New York City f 



























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

















An outstanding value 
where an intermediate 
patent fits the picture 


SINCE 1879 


LLING COMPANY 
' MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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TIRE PRESSURES—These drawings illustrate the effect of over-inflation 
and under-inflation on the tread of a tire. Over-inflation leads to rapid wear 
in center of tread, under-inflation to wear on tread shoulders. In his accom- 
panying article, John Brwster, manager of truck tire sales for the B. F. Good- 
rich Tire Co., explains the damage which results from over or under-inflation, 
and offers suggested methods of eliminating harmful effects, thereby pro- 


longing tire life. 


Proper Care of Bakery Truck Tires 
Entails Knowledge of Air Pressure 


By John Brewster 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Brewster 
is manager of truck tire sales for the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. His article, 
under the title, “Air Pressure—One 
Secret to Top Tire Performance,” 
was prepared from his lengthy ex- 
perience in the field of tire sales. 


, ® 


AKRON, OHIO—As a tire sales- 
man with 20 years of experience, I 
know that tires are considered one 
of the most expensive pieces of equip- 
ment on bakery trucks. But let me 
add this: “By giving tires proper 
care and thereby obtaining maximum 
miles of service from them, they be- 
come one of the most economical 
items on the trucks.” 

The tires on trucks are made of 
the finest rubber compounds and 
cords that engineers can develop. 
But, like the engine under the hood, 
they require care and maintenance 
if owners expect them to give top 
performance. Like the engines they 
can break down and fail and take 
trucks out of service. 

3ut it is a lot easier to maintain 
tires than it is the truck engine. Any 
experienced tire serviceman will 
name one thing above everything else 
as the main cause of excessive tire 
wear: “Improper air pressure for the 
load carried.” 

This is logical because the tire does 
“not,” as many. people believe, carry 
the load. It is simply the container 
that holds the air. Air holds up the 
load. And air, not the tire, absorbs 
road shock. Air, in the _ proper 
amount, will support the load and ab- 
sorb road impacts without putting 
abnormal stress and strain on the 
tire. 

Actually, it is amazing that a sim- 
ple thing like air pressure should 
mean so much in getting the most 
out of a tire. It is equally amazing 
that many truck operators do not 
take the simple precaution of check- 
ing the air pressure in their tires 
except when one or more of the tires 
appear low. One does not have to be 
a mechanical engineer to check air 
pressure. All he has to do is get in 
the habit of making such a check 
about once a week and the most fre- 
quent cause of tire trouble has been 
whipped. 

Over-inflation is one of the great- 
est causes of tire damage. It does 
not, as many people seem to think, 
compensate for overloading. I have 
been shocked many times by opera- 
tors who tell me that over-inflating 
adds strength to the tire. Nothing 
could be further from the facts. Over- 
inflation actually weakens the cord 


body by reducing its ability to ab- 
sorb road shock. 

To get down to the cold technical 
facts, over-inflation leads to 1. Rapid 
wear in the center portion of the 
tread; 2, increased tendency toward 
bruises and impact breaks; 3, exces- 
sive strain on beads and rim; 4, ab- 
normal tire growth, stretching of 
tread and tread cracking; 5, abnorm- 
al stresses and strains in the tread 
that lead to tread separation; 6, 
more cuts and snags; 7, harder rid- 
ing and reduced cushioning; 8, re- 
duced traction and skid resistance 
because less tread comes in contact 
with the road. 

By the same token, underinflation 
has its dangers, too. Tires basically 
are designed by engineers to operate 
at certain recommended inflations 
which provide normal flexing with 
proper deflection and road contact. 
If this flexing is changed from the 
nermal by underinflation, you will 
not get the service expected. 

Under-inflation leads to, 1, Tread 
wear on the shoulders; 2, irregular 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


‘ Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








. LJ s e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Go. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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tread wear; 3, excessive heat, caus- 
ing ply separation; 4, increased ten- 
dency to bruise and, 5, tread separa- 
tion. 

Now let us take a look at another 
factor that causes excessive tire wear 
and is tied in with air pressure— 
overloading. Overloading causes many 
kinds of cord body breaks. Normal 
flexing of a tire can continue indefi- 
nitely without causing appreciable 
damage to the cords. But a tire over- 
worked or overflexed from overload 
generates abnormal heat. The cords 
become fatigued and break. 

Now here is the point I want to 
emphasize again: The rated carrying 
capacity of a tire cannot be increased 
by inflating it beyond the recom- 
mended pressure. Increased pressure 
does not add strength to a tire. It 
reduces reserve strength, instead. 

The load and inflation table issued 
by the Tire and Rim Assn. shou'd be 
a “must” piece of literature for driv- 
ers. Every driver should have a copy. 
It will tell them at a glance what 
loads can be carried at various tire 
inflation pressures without weakening 
the tire. For example, the table will 
tell any driver whose truck is 
equipped with 8.25-20, 10-ply tires 
that with 40 lb. air pressure, he 
should not carry a load weighing 
more than 2,400 Ib. on his truck. At 
45 lb. air pressure, the top load is 
2,570 lb. and at 60 Ib. air pressure, 
3,040 lb. is the maximum. He should 
be told that if the load exceeds these 
figures, the tires on his truck will 
not give maximum performance and 
will probably fail prematurely. 


Change Pressure 

Drivers might consider it a lot of 
unnecessary trouble to change the air 
pressure to fit the load. I will admit 
it is a bothersome chore but it is well 
worth the effort to get the most out 
of your tires. 

Take the case of a 10.00-20 tire, 
which day in and day out can operate 
at 75 lb. per square inch and carry 
a load of 4,580 lb. With a load of 
only 3,600 lb., the air pressure should 





CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
age and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
and etc., our sp 
Write for bubendion on 2 specific protean 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 











To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 























DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


© Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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be reduced to 50 lb. If it is not re- 
duced, you sacrifice mileage, which 
is the same as sacrificing money. 

It is wise to insist that drivers or 
service people learn how to get the 
longest wear out of tires and carry 
out the steps to get top service. 

Here is a check list as a guide to 
making truck tires last longer: 

1. Maintain recommended or rated 
air pressures at all times. Check air 
pressure in tires at least once a week. 
(Note: Always correct inflation when 
tires are cool.) 

2. After changing a tire, check 
the air pressure after a few miles of 
service. 


3. Check valve caps regularly. See 
that they are screwed on tightly. If 
air pressure drops, check for slow 
leaks. Repair immediately. 

4. Do not run a tire constantly on 
the same wheel; instead shift tires 
from wheel to wheel every 5,000 miles 
at least to insure even wear. 

5. If tires are carrying less than 
the recommended maximum load, ad- 
just air pressure downward to cor- 
respond to the actual load carried. 

6. Have wheel alignment, 

and rear, checked regularly. 


front 


7. Do not “bleed” to relieve ‘“build- 
up” of pressure. Tire design recog- 
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nizes that the tire temperature will 
increase when the tire is in service 
and allows for the normal “build-up” 
of air pressure. Tire temperature will 
remain within limits that are not 
harmful to the tire when used with 
the recommendations: for load and 
air pressure. 

8. If excessive build-up of air 
pressure occurs, either load or speed 
or a combination of both is respon- 
sible. Either load or speed or both 
must be reduced to obtain normal 
service. 

9. Use the size and type of tire 
that has the capacity to carry the 
load. 
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" $0 DELICIOUS... and Real Fod Value! 


(RES: 20087 YouR DONUT SALE 


THIS FALL with DCA's 








DCA OFFERS YOU 


COMPLETE TIE-UP MATERIAL 
TO PUT ON A DONUT PROMOTION 


TAILOR-MADE FOR You! 





DCA FOOD 


45 West 36th ~—— New York 18, N. Y 


12$5-67th St 





INDUSTRIES 


As a result of promotion, donuts are today 





_ 30th ANNUAL OCTOBER DONUT MONTH DRIVE 


H5\PARTY FUN wher you seme 
YouR NAME DONUTS 










served around the clock. And wherever 
people gather—at social, political, church, 
PTA, business and other get-togethers — 
donuts are first on list of light refreshments. 
That's why this year’s Donut Month theme 
is ‘It's PARTY FUN . . 
Our Donuts!" 


poweRFUL 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AND PUBLICITY SUPPORT— 
NETWORK TV, RADIO, 
NEWSPAPERS 


. When You Serve 


To promote party fun theme, DCA—on behalf of all bakers — is 


spearheading greatest Donut Month Drive. Gorham Silverware Co. 


and The Universal Coffeematic Mfg. Co. are each running big na- 


tional ads spotlighting donuts. Continuous bombardment of donut 


publicity: TV, radio, national magazine stories; movies, food pages; 
feature stories in newspapers, etc. Countless Halloween, 


dunking and general donut stories. 


WIRE Cash in! Bigger donut sales ahead for you. Get tailor- 


DISPLAYS 





INC. 


Individual..... 
Name of Bakery 


Address...... 


made tie-in material, routemen’s contests and merchan- 
dising tools. Act today! 


DCA Food Industries Inc. 
45 West 36th St., 


Please send me information about your October 
Donut Month Promotion. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


ee 
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ROUTE SUPERVISORS 


(Continued from page 22) 





fine standards or objectives on par- 
ticular routes. 

What is the company’s credit policy 
on weekly, bi-monthly or monthly ac- 
counts? Do your supervisors know 
the rules for extensions? Do the su- 
pervisors know the fundamental rules 
for operating on a credit basis? Does 
he know how to set up, with the cus- 
* tomer, the dates for payment? Does 
he know how to ask for the money? 
Does he know how to give extensions 
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and set dates on them? Does he know 
how to check with the salesman, by 
thumbing through the book and ask- 
ing questions, how to motivate the 
salesman to make collections? Does 
he have, or is he furnished, collection 
stories which he can put into the 
mouths of his salesmen to facilitate 
better collections? Here, again, the 
supervisor, by example, can control 
credit and make credit a sales ad- 
vantage rather than a disadvantage. 

There is a great deal of discussion 
as to the number of hours necessary 
to run a good volume route. Another 
way of putting it is, how efficient are 
the salesmen in the field? For a great 


many years time and motions studies 
have been used by industry as a 
whole to make the job more simple 
and easier. Industry has succeeded 
in making great strides in simplifying 
so that people may produce more, 
How do you train supervisors to 
make time and method studies? The 
same procedures apply that are used 
in industrial plants. It is possible to 
give supervisors stop watches to 
measure each segment of the sales- 
man’s job. Generally speaking, there 
are six general categories of activi- 
ty: 1. Loading up and checking in 
(those things which he does around 
the loading and check-in areas); 





: i as 
) appeal adds more sales — 
tt WAXED PAPER wrappers 


sales. Waxed Paper sharpens colors, intensifies brand 
identification in stores, at home or on the way. Result: 
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driving to and from his route; 3, 
driving on his route; 4. time spent 
serving customers; 5. time spent in 
and around the truck, marking his 
book, packing his basket, rearrang. 
ing his load, etc.; 6. time out for rest 
stops and delays. 

After analyzing thousands of home. 
service routes, it has been found, for 
example, that time spent serving cus- 
tomers—the time the salesman spends 
after he leaves his truck until he gets 
back to it—is only one-third of the 
total day expended in this category; 
yet, this is the only factor during 
which the salesmen and the company 
are being productive on sales. When 
these categories are further broken 
down with such items as “Calls Per 
Hour,” “Contact Time,” “Sales Per 
Customer” and some 30 odd areas, it 
becomes readily understandable why 
the hours put in by salesmen are un- 
productive. Until sales management 
and supervision have these facts 
available, it is usually impossible to 
cut hours. 

Forcing the salesman to dog-trot 
or run is not the answer. Here, as in 
every case where the supervisor is in 
need of training, management or sales 
management must put into his hands 
the materials with which to train, 
as well as giving him the best meth- 
ods with which to do the job. 

Of course, there are some opera- 
tors who have no low-volume or dog 
rcutes. These supervisors have no 
problems. 

If you do have low-volume routes 
due to turnover or some other factor, 
does your supervisor have a poor at- 
titude when he breaks in a new man, 
is he apologetic to the customer and 
the new salesman, showing a defeat- 
ist attitude toward both? 

Certainly the supervisor should be 
trained to meet the low-volume route 
situation with a positive attitude to 
cement the customer to the new man. 
If necessary, he should be given a 
sales story to use in the presence of 
the new man and the customer, a 
story which is a part of the stand- 
ardized break-in procedure. Do your 
supervisors know what to say toa 
(Turn to ROUTE SUPERVISORS, page 36) 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 


Bulk or Sack Loading 
WwW 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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FOR MEN IN 





Like other successful business leaders, the top-level 
bakery executive has many interests. He is a “man in 
motion”. A student of world affairs, international 
trade and economy. He wants to know what's 
happening in the fields of engineering, scientific research / 
and education. He follows news of government, / 


ay 


All affect his business... just as ingredients directly affect success 


agriculture and other industries. 


in baking. To assure absolutely uniform 


baking results, the “man in motion” depends upon Drinkwater Flour. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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JEWEL TEA 


(Continued from page 12) 





down and shake the cloth when the 
cleth has an excessive dust loading. 
The switch then restarts the system. 
Flour dust collected is introduced 
into the airline and re-joins the 
stream of flour enroute to the proper 
bin. 

Each storage bin is equipped with 
a high and low level indicator. The 
high level signal indicates a full bin 
on the control panel and stops the 
system in its regular sequence. 

The same man who operates the 
unlcading system also selects the 
proper storage bin to withdraw from 
for the mixing operation. This sys- 
tem is designed to either draw flour 
from a single storage bin or from 
any combination of the four storage 
bins in the proper, proportionate 
blend for the bakery at a conveying 
rate of 200 lb. min. The control 
panel has indicating lights and selec- 
tor switches for each bin, as well as 
a cleanout control which enables the 
operator to remove residue flour from 
a bin and the collecting screw con- 
veyor when the low level indicator 
shows it is empty. 

The starting button for this sys- 
tem is not on the main control panel 
but, instead, is located at each of 
the three mixer stations in the ad- 
jacent room. Interlocking controls 
make it impossible to deliver flour to 
more than one scale at a time. 

When flour is needed for mixing, 
the mixer operator sets his scale to 
the desired weight of flour for the 
batch to be mixed. Then, if the sys- 
tem is available, as indicated by an 
amber light on the control box ad- 
jacent to the scale beam, he can start 
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AUTOMATION PLUS—At the left, the Fuller Airveyor 
at the Jewel Tea bakery plant in Melrose, Ill., delivers 
flour to a scale hopper above one of the mixers. The oper- 
ator sets the scale arm for desired weight of flour, which 
he will later mix with materials delivered into the mixer 
through the loading door visible at the front. At his right 


the system to deliver the desired 
quantity of flour automatically to the 
scale hopper. 

The flour is collected from the stor- 
age bin by a transfer screw conveyor 
and delivered to a revolver feeder 
where it is entrained in an air stream 
for delivery to a single-stage receiver 
and then into a gyratory type sifter. 
Following the sifter, it is discharged 
to a small holding hopper, under 
which a second revolver feeder is lo- 
cated to re-entrain the flour in a 
separate airstream for delivery to 
the scale hoppers. This line passes 
over each of the three scale hoppers 
and returns to a cyclone located im- 


mediately above the holding hopper. 
At each scale hopper there is a valve 
to either direct flour into the scale 
hopper or by-pass it. 

When the scale indicates that the 
proper quantity of flour has been de- 
livered, the valve immediately re- 
turns to the by-pass position and the 
feeders in the system are stopped. 
The blower continues to operate, 
purging the line of any excess flour, 
returning it to the holding hopper, 
where it will be the first flour to be 
re-entrained in the next batch de- 
livered to the mixers. 

At the end of any cycle, the amber 
lights on all mixer ccntrol boxes will 
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is a start button which operates the system. The chain 
over the scale manually releases the batch of flour from 
the scale hopper to the mixer. In the picture at the right 
is the initial step in the bakery’s fluidized flour handling 
system. The Airslide car unloading line is being connected 
to the flour handling system, 


again indicate that the system is 
available for use. The blowers will 
continue to operate for a short time, 
so that restarting will not be neces- 
sary if a batch is needed at another 
mixer within a reasonable time. Upon 
shutdown of the blowers, the dust 
collector is automatically shaken to 
clean the filter cloth, and—like the 
unloading system—this dust collector 
is equipped with a safety device to 
prevent excessive dust loading on the 
filter cloth. 

The bakery started operation in 
April of 1957 and within a relatively 
short period of time had attained full 
design prcduction. 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa e St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 
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John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, 
shows “‘Mr. American Farmer” where the story of 
“From Field to Flour” ends. 

This is what King Midas has done: ‘‘From Field 
to Flour.”’ A successful result of combining these 
methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; 





MINNEAPOLIS <> MINNESOTA 


to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 
ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 
methods and milling experience; and the last and 
most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 


Bakers both large and small know that this is the 
King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 
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ROUTE SUPERVISORS 


(Continued from page 32) 





customer when they are breaking in 
a new man to integrate the customer 
and the new man? If they do not, it 
is the responsibility of sales manage- 
ment to supply them with the proper 
tools. 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ote NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 
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Further, does the supervisor know 
what is expected of him when he has 
the assignment of building a low-vol- 
ume route? Here again, as in the 
case of credit, the objectives of the 
supervisor should be well defined. 
Usually, one of two situations devel- 
ops. In the first the supervisor goes 
out on a low-volume route, builds dol- 
lar volume himself, most of which is 
lost within a week or so after he 
leaves the salesman. In the other case 
the salesman and supervisor together 
build the customer count, the bread 
uxtits and a programmed increase af- 
ter the supervisor leaves- the rcute. 
In the first example the supervisor 
ge.s great satisfaction for himself, 
which is all that is accomplished. In 
the latter case, however, he is train- 
ing the salesman in the fundamentals 
of reaching a high customer count, 
high bread units, with, of course, due 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING. SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Bartlett ana Company 





Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











emphasis on merchandising for high 
sales. 

Training the supervisor in the prop- 
er methods of raising low-volume 
routes is a planning problem for sales 
management. The sales manager 
should sit down with the supervisor 
and the salesman and analyze the 
problems on the route. Then and 
there the objectives should be set for 
both. Such objectives are the custom- 
er count to be reached, the number 
of bread units to be obtained, a meth- 
od of merchandising, the number and 
treatment cf credit problems, and any 
other problems particular to the 
route and territory. These planning 
sessions held by the sales manager 
are the very means of training super- 
visors to get results on low-vo ume 
routes. ‘ 

Another major part of the super- 
visor’s job lies in the area of control- 
ling returned merchandise. Starting 
with the control of orders, he should 
know that the “net sell off’’ of bread 
on a well-organized route under nor- 
mal conditions will not vary plus or 
minus two loaves of bread from Mon- 
day to Monday, or any comparable 
day from one week to the next. So 
orders, if properly made out and 
checked, can control the return pic- 
ture. 

His ability to teach the men how 
they stand at any given time, or peri- 
odically during the day, together with 
corrective measures for dispcesing of 
over-supplies or handling under-sup- 
plies through proper merchandising, 
makes the supervisor the key man in 
this control. But, unless he under- 
stands these principles and how they 
work, unless he has been trained in 
the mechanics of these controls, he 
doesn’t do the job. 

Here again, does the supervisor un- 
derstand the company’s objective or 
standards on surplus? When he runs 
a route, does he set a good example 
for his men? Teaching the supervisor 
to control orders requires a constant, 
never-ending procedure on the part of 
management when a route is 
out of control on surplus. 


sales 


The mechanics of control are found 
in the experience of what is known as 
“sell off’? on routes. If the supervisor 
does not have time to analyze the 
order, returns and wagon stock 
sheets, then it should be done by sales 
management and the facts placed be- 
fore the superviscr. 

The training procedure constantly 
calls attention of the supervisor to 
these facts on the routes not in con- 
trol, finally causing the supervisor to 
make the analysis himself. The super- 
visor must also be trained to check 
orders of salesmen in his division each 
day. 

We have previcusly stated that su- 
pervisors are the first line of man- 
agement, so we ask the question: 
What is being done to find potential 
supervisory material among the sales- 
men in your organization? The con- 
stant cry in the home-service bakery 
industry is for better supervisors and 
sales managers. In our _ industry 
there is probab’y more “pirating” be- 
tween competitcrs in this field than 
any other. 

How “do” you develop supervisors? 
Long ago we should have discarded 
high sales as being the only qualifica- 
tion. I believe that in every home- 
service organization there are men 
who are, perhaps, not the highest in 
sales, but who have qualifications for 
supervisors, the two most important 
being: (1) Can the man teach and 
(2) can he get along well with men? 
Is it possible to test for these quali- 
fications ? 

This is the test. If you can send 
new men with a salesman who seems 
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to have qualifications for supervision 
and the salesman can teach the new 
man and get him to do the fundamen- 
tal things that are necessary for 
route building, then there is a possi- 
bility of making a successful super- 
visor. This. procedure can be started 
by having new men take check-rides 
with these “candidates” for supervi- 
sion and having these “candidates” 
report daily on their findings of new 
men. 

Where it is not company policy to 
have formal class-room training, the 
new salesmen can be sent with the 
“supervisor candidate” for a week or 
two weeks training, following an or- 
ganized procedure. If the new man 
produces well when assigned to a 
rcute, you may have a good prospect 
for supervision. 

Further, it is possible through psy- 
chological testing to measure, at 
least to some extent, the supervisor 
candidate’s strength with regard to 
handling people. It is not unusual, 
outside of the baking industry, to use 
such measurements in upgrading em- 
ployees. At least this information, to- 
gether with such practical testing as 
suggested above, is a much better 
criteria than choosing supervision on 
the basis of seniority, high sales, or 
prejudices. 

In conclusion, in training or re- 
training supervisors, certainly the 
supervisor must know the policies and 
objectives of the company, and per- 
haps they should be developed out of 
supervisors themselves in classroom 
meetings and discussions in order for 
them to feel that they have had a 
part in setting policies and objectives. 

During this discussion there has 
been mentioned time and again the 
word “planning.’”’ Planning which is 
done by sales management in the 
presence of supervisors and salesmen 
is a method of teaching supervision 
how to plan. Each route has problems 
individual to that route. Each sales- 
man is different from his brothers. 
Sales management should analyze the 
individual route problem and, through 
example in the planning session with 
the supervisor and the salesman, 
teach the supervisor how to plan. 
What are the objectives on this route 
in terms of customers, bread units, 
credit and merchandising ? 

The home-service industry has not 
changed in its need for improvement 
of good sales supervisors, and we pre- 
dict it will always be thus as man- 
agement’s first line of defense. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
Redwood 1-3262 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: 























DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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KROGER SALES RISE 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the eighth four-week pe- 
riod ended Aug. 9 totaled $129,123,- 
155, an increase of 4% over sales 
of $124,726,511 for the correspond- 
ing four-week period a year ago 
Cumulative sales for the first eight 
periods of 1958 totaled $1,077,104,- 
361, a 7% increase over sales of 
$1,003,089,366 for the same eight pe- 
riods in 1957. The average number 
of Kroger stores in operation during 
the period was 1,387. 














*yours always with . =: 


ANG ELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cooki 


e and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G-—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHA 


M KING—! 00% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12 St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 14-15—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
convention and golf party, South 
Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, 
Ind.; sec.-mgr., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 
E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis.;  sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 6173 Plankinton 
Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., 
NW., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 


Brands, Inc., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club, annual golf tournament for 
Lee Marshall Cup, Galen Hall Hotel 
and Country Club, Wernersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Atlantic City, NJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 


1806 Chicago St., 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


HM 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 














STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, cotfee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods. layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 














DISTRIBUTED BY 





: KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours — carefully selected 
wheats. 
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Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Iil. 


Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Nether- 
land-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louis- 
ville 11, Ky. 


Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc. — Annual Convention, Stratfield 
Hotel, Bridgeport; sec., Charles Barr, 
584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 16, 
Conn. 


Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive sec., 
Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. (For members only.) 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BROKERS APPOINTED 

CINCINNATI—The Driscoll Broth- 
ers Co. has been named Cincinnati 
broker for the Max Ams Co. 











**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 











**Diamond >” 
**Wheats Best’’ 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 








¢ Centenmial wits, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


i 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } i { i 
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@ Announcement has been made of 
Richard R. Dupree, chairman of the 
board, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, being selected to receive the 
1958 Henry Laurence Gantt Gold 
Medal for ‘“‘distinguished achievement 
in industrial management as a service 
to the community.” The award will 
be presented at a luncheon in the 
Georgian Room of the Statler Hotel 
in New York Sept. 24. 


@ A new advertising counseling divi- 
sicn with services gauged to the par- 
ticular needs of bakers and bakery 
equipment manufacturers has_ been 
created by The W. H. Long Agency, 
5347 N. Santa Monica Blvd.,- Mil- 
waukee. W. H. Long, president of the 
Long Agency and a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers for several years, will supervise 
services of the division and its associ- 
ate consultants on all phases of ad- 
vertising, marketing and public re- 
lations problems affecting the baking 
industry. 

Before meving his business inter- 
ests to Milwaukee in 1956, Mr. Long 
was a principal in advertising agen- 
cies in York, Pa., and Dayton, Ohio, 
which numbered among their clients 
several representative advertisers in 
the field, both bakers and equipment 
manufacturers. 

“We believe the baking industry 
requires and justifies a specialized, 
purely objective counseling firm deal- 
ing exclusively with the promotional 
prob'ems and public or trade con- 
tacts of the industry,”’ Mr. Long stat- 
ed. “The future of the baked foods 
business, in our opinion, is largely 
tied to its ability to secure a greater 
share of the average housewife’s food 
dollars. At the same time, bakeries 
must reduce the impact of rising 
sales, labor and equipment costs by 
ob‘aining greater volume on profit- 
able products.” 

The new operation will employ the 
services of Long Agency personnel 
and associate consultants in various 
parts of the country to plan, budget 
and, where desired, prepare coordi- 
nated promotional programs, tailored 
especially to bakers’ and equipment 
firms’ needs. Detailed situation sur- 
veys and studies will precede recom- 
mendations in all cases, Mr. Long 
said. 


@® Burdett Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of ovens, has ap- 
pointed H. A. Anderson as chief en- 
gineer. Mr. Anderson formerly was 
associated with Gas Machinery Co., 
Cleveland; Lindberg Industrial Corp., 
and Sunbeam Corp. 


@ General Foods recently elected 
three new vice presidents, including 
the first woman in company history: 
Miss Ellen-Ann Dunham, Charles A. 
Kolb, and Albert L. Cuff. Miss Dun- 
ham is in charge of General Foods 
kitchens. 


@ The appointment of Martin D. Blu- 
menthal to the newly created posi- 
tion of supervisor, materials handling 
containers sales of Continental-Dia- 
mond Fibre Corp. (a subsidiary of 
The Budd Co.), has been announced 
by F. M. Grauer, vice president for 








marketing. Mr. Blumenthal will te 
responsible for special coordination 
and assistance to the various sales 
districts in the field of materials han- 
dling containers sales. This will in- 
clude establishment of new dealers, 
sales to new and existing dealers both 
for present and new applications, and 
development of special designs. After 
joining the firm in 1956 in general 
sales, Mr. Blumenthal was. trans- 
ferred to materials handling sales in 
the Philadelphia district in 1957. He 
had previously attended Penn State 
and Temple University and, at pres- 
ent, lives in Chester Springs, Pa. 


@ The appointment of Franklin N. 
Bent, acid superintendent at Hercu- 
les Powder Co.’s Parlin, N.J. plant, 
as assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Huron Milling Division plant 
at Harber Beach, Mich., has been 
reported. Mr. Bent will succeed Wil- 
liam H. Glick, who resigned to accept 
another position. Edward G. Crum, 
general manager of Hercules Virginia 
Cellulose Department, which operates 
the Harbor Beach plant, said the ap- 
pointment is effective immediately. 


@ Ekco Products Co. has named 
John B. Bowman president of its 
Canadian subsidiary, it was an- 
nounced by Edward Keating, execu- 
tive president. In his new position as 
head of Ekco Products Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., Mr. Bowman will direct all of 
the company’s Canadian manufactur- 
ing, sales and warehousing operations. 
Ekco Canada sells a full line of house- 
wares, commercial bakery pans and 
equipment, building hardware and 
aluminum foil containers and also 
provides a pan glazing service to the 
baking industry. 


@ The General Baking Co. has ap- 
pointed Lloyd T. Pickett as manager 
of the company plant at Spartan- 
burg, S.C. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.uine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 











GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
7, 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Good Flour=Pliable Doughs .. . . Pliable Doughs = Good Shetien 
Good Sheeting=Good Texture ....Good Texture=Increased Sales 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH» 


Bay State Flours.... 


UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest 
quality bread in their respective markets 


Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 
—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY Grlotice 


WINONA, MINN. - LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
Millers of ... 





MILLERS OF : e Wingold e Souvenir 
' e Bakers Flavor e Magnificent 
{ e Winona e Record Breaker 
H e Ry-Do (Light) ¢ Oven-Proof 
eat , { e Ry-Do (Dark) ¢ Big Yield 
se H e Pan-Zip ¢ Pan Spring 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS ‘ 


. and other fine flours! 
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§ PIAA oles FLOURS 


YULE MOUNTAINS NEAR MARBLE, 
COLORADO es 
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(Continued from page 40) 


@A ten-week tour of Western Eu- 
rope has provided Catherine Clark of 
Brownberry Ovens with a “bread bas- 
ketful” of Continental recipes for 
her new Heritage line of bread prod- 
ucts. The Oconomowoc, Wis., busi- 
ness woman paid visits to bakeries 
in nine countries, sampling their 
breads, inspecting new equipment and 
learning some of their special bak- 
ing techniques. At the Brussels Fair, 
Mrs. Clark witnessed the making of 
hard rolls and lady fingers, known 
as “champaigns,” using new Belgian 
and Dutch equipment. 


@It was announced that James A. 
Andrews, formerly a project engi- 
neer for the general office manu- 
facturing section of the Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, has been appointed a sales 
engineer for the food machinery divi- 
sion of Baker Perkins, Inc., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. According to Claud Bry- 
son, division vice president in charge 
of food machinery sales, Mr. Andrews 
will operate out of Philadelphia and 
cover the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 


@ Officials of Miller’s Super Mar- 
ket, Denver, recently honored 20 em- 
ployees who have been with the firm 
20 or more years. The employees 
were given special pins during a 
luncheon. Among the employees hon- 
ored was Eddie Gonzales, Sr., head 
of the bakery at Miller’s. Mr. Gon- 
zales is a past president of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn., and at pres- 
ent, a member of the organization’s 
board of governors. 


@ Henry & Henry, Inc., New York, 
has announced the appointment of 
Howard R. Mayer, as vice president. 
Mr. Mayer will serve as assistant 
to Gerald B. Henry, president, in all 
aspects of company management and 
operation. He also continues as comp- 
troller and has been with Henry & 
Henry 19 years. 

@ Philip J. Forlidas has been appoint- 
ed a sales representative of Milprint, 
Inc., in North and South Carolina, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Wal- 
ter J. Hullinger, vice president and 
general sales manager. 





ABA CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 3) 





Fasano Pie Co., Chicago, and Donald 
H. Gerrish, director, industrial rela- 
tions department, ABA, Chicago, who 
will discuss “Pie Bakers Versus the 
Highly-Mechanized Bread Industry.” 

The afternoon session will feature 
a panel discussion on ‘‘What Is Hap- 
pening in the Pie Industry in My Sec- 
tion of the Country?,” under the di- 
rection of Chairman Laymon. 

“Better Quality’ Pies Production- 
Handling Sales Methods” is the title 
of the talk to be given by Dr. T. A. 
White, technical director of foods, 
National Starch Products, Inc., Plain- 
field, N.J. Up-to-date information on 
“The Latest in Pie Making Machin- 
ery” will be reported by M. C. Jahn, 
vice president, Colborne Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

The meeting will adjourn following 
elections and installations of 1959 
Officers. 


Wholesale Cake 


The value of freshness control and 
the importance of proper display 
techniques will be dramatized at the 
Wholesale cake branch session on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 25. 

An added attraction will be a dis- 
Play of cakes from all parts of the 
country. The cake exhibit will open 
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at 1 p.m. and the session will be called 
to order promptly at 2 p.m. by Rich- 
ard J. Levy, secretary, Kingston 
Cake Co., Kingston, Pa., branch 
chairman. 

A four-act drama, “The Case of 
the Loquacious Ladies,” will bring 
cut the value of freshness control and 
what can happen when the cake bak- 
er does not conform to this code. Mod- 
erator of the skit will be James R. 
Phelan, managing editor, Bakers 
Weekly, New York. 

The future of the cake business 
will be touched upon by Clifford W. 
Isaacson, director of cake sales, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., who 
will speak on “What of the Future?” 
His talk will coincide with ideas 
brought out in the four-act drama. 

A 30-min. slide presentation show- 
ing good and bad cake displays in 
supermarkets will be given under the 
direction of Mr. Phelan. 

Election of the 1959 ABA whole- 
sale cake branch chairman will pre- 
cede the closing remarks by Chair- 
man Levy. The session will adjourn 
after a one-hour cake and coffee so- 
cial. 


Wholesale Bread 


A broad outlook into the future 
of the baking industry will be given 
by distinguished speakers to bakers 
and allied tradesmen attending the 
wholesale bread branch session Tues- 
day, Oct. 28. 

The half-day session of the whole- 
sale bread branch will begin at noon 
with a luncheon in the hotel’s Louis 
XVI room. H. L. Budde, president, 
Purity Baking Co., Decatur, Il. 
chairman of the wholesale bread 
branch, will preside. 

New methods of breadmaking will 
be discussed by R. C. Storey, vice 
president of the bakery machinery 
division of American Machine and 
Foundry Co., New York. He will dis- 
cuss in detail the new breadmaking 
technique, developed after years of 
research and studies over the past 
five years of actual test operations. 
Mr. Storey, whose address is titled 
“Keeping Pace With the Demands of 
Tomorrow,” joined AMF in 1952 as 
assistant to the president, becoming 
divisional vice president in 1956. Pre- 
viously, he was vice president and 
treasurer of Minute Maid Corp. 

The future for bakers of America 
will be discussed by Dr. Philip M. 
Hauser, chairman, department of so- 
ciology, University of Chicago, who 
will speak on “Your Future in a 
Growing America.” 

“Dr. Hauser’s background qualifies 
him well to speak on the subject he 
has chosen,” Mr. Budde said. “The 
valuable information contained in his 
talk should tend to stimulate con- 
fidence in what the future holds for 
the industry.” 

Dr. Hauser has served as statistical 
advisor to the government of the 
Union of Burma; acting director and 
deputy director of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, and to the secretary 
of commerce, and director of the of- 
fice of pregram planning of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Joseph J. McCormick, manager, 
dealer relations, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
will speak on “Your Customers—To- 
day and Tomorrow,” fo!lowed by Dr. 
Charles C. Slater, Arthur D. Little, 


Inc., Cambridge, Mass., who will talk © 


on “Our Distribution System — New 
Trends.” 

Ivan Hill, vice president, Cunning- 
ham and Walsh, Inc., Chicago, will 
provide “A New Look at Advertis- 
ing.” 

The meeting will adjourn follow- 
ing election of the chairman for the 


1959 ABA wholesale bread branch. 

Luncheon tickets for this meeting 
may be obtained through advance 
registration forms now being dis- 
tributed by ABA, or they may be 
purchased at the time of registra- 
tion during the convention. 


eee 
ABA Members Elect 


25 Governors 


CHICAGO — Twenty-five members 
have been elected to the board of 
governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. to represent 16 regional and 
seven industry branches, Russell E. 
Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., 
New York, chairman of the 1958 
nominations and elections commit- 
tee, has announced. 

The governors were elected by a 
mail ballot and, of those chosen to 
serve on the board, 15 were reelect- 
ed. Voting this year equaled that of 
1957, when the heaviest voting in the 
history of the ABA was recorded. 
The complete board follows: 


REGIONAL GOVERNORS 

tJohn R. Nissen, John J. Nissen 
Baking Co., Region 1; *R. Newton 
Laughlin, Continental Baking Co., 
Region 2; *George K. Batt, Dugan 
Bros., Ine., Region 3; *John R. 
Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Region 4; 
+J. Arthur Nolde, Nolde Bros. Bak- 
ery, Region 5; *Robert L. Storck, 
Storck Baking Co., Region 6; Ogden 
A. Geilfuss, Southern Bakeries Co., 
Region 7 (reelected); tTom J. Korn, 
Aikman Bread Co., Region 9; +tRich- 
ard A. West, West Baking Co., Inc., 
Region 10; *Oswald F. Jaeger, Os- 
wald Jaeger Baking Co., Region 11; 
tHarold L. Budde, Purity Baking Co., 
Region 12; *Graham McGuire, Re- 
gion 13; tHarold M. Freund, Freund 
Baking Co., Region 15; *E. F. David- 
son, Davidson Baking Co., Region 21; 
*H. W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick’s Bak- 
eries, Region 22, and tCarl Golden- 
berg, Holsum Bakeries, Inc., Re- 
gion 24. 


BRANCH GOVERNORS 

Paul Dean Arnold, Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., wholesale bread (reelected); 
*W. Hoyt Baird, Mrs. Baird’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., wholesale bread; tCharles 
W. Lubin, Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., 
wholesale cake; *F. W. Birkenhauer, 
Wagner Baking Corp., wholesale pie; 
*John R. Dow, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., multi-state; Russell J. Hug, 
General Baking Co., multi-state (re- 
elected); tWalter N. Jacobi, Ebinger 
Baking Co., multiple-unit, retail; 
*Edwin G. White, White Baking Co., 
home service, and tPaul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bakery, retail. 

*Reelected. tNew. 

Three of the governors reelected 
were serving as governors-at-large: 
Paul Dean Arnold, Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss and Russell J. Hug. All gov- 
ernors were elected for three-year 
terms with the following exceptions: 
J. Arthur Nolde, elected for two years 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bak- 
ery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va.; Oswald 
F. Jaeger, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, elected for one year to 
fill the unexpired term of the late 
Louis Gardner, Gardner Baking Co., 
Madison, Wis., and Russell J. Hug, 
elected for one year to fill the un- 
expired term of Roy Nafziger, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
who became a governor-at-large as 
former chairman of ABA. 

Other members of the 1958 nomina- 
tions and elections committee are: 
John A. Kreiling, Community Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Cumberland, Md., and 
Victor E. Wendelin, Wendelin Bak- 
ing Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
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Sweet Cream 
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Masterpiece 
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Choice of Minnesota 


Belmont Stamina 
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4 “A World of Quality 
and Service” 


W. J. JENNISON 


OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Telephone: FE 2-8637 


Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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Cake Cherries 
I have had trouble with cherries 
sinking to the bottom of my pies and 
cakes. They also turn gray. What can 
I do to prevent this?—E. T., Il. 


¥ ¥ 


Cherries sink to the bottom when 
the batter is too soft. A pound cake 
recipe should be used; try this one. 

POUND CAKES 

Cream together: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. eggs 
Then mix in: 
2 lb. cake flour 

Bake at about 330-340° F. 

cake pans. 


in loaf 


Pizza Pie 
I’ve been in the baking business 
for 35 years and truly feel that your 
present recipes are most authorita- 
tive. Can you please supply a pizza 
pie recipe?—D. L. B., Ind. 


¥ ¥ 


I have your request for a pizza pie 
recipe. Here is a formula which we 
find well liked by nearly everyone 
who has tried it. 


PIZZA PIE 

Dough mixture: 

7 lb. bread flour 
2 oz. yeast 

2 oz. salt 

4 lb. water 

Give two punches. 

After the dough has fermented, 
scale off and cover the bottom of a 
bun pan. This will require about 2 to 
2% lb. dough. 


Then spread olive oil over the top; 
not too heavily. 

Then cover 
cheese. 

Then cover with tomato paste. If 
canned tomatoes are used, do not use 
the juice and squeeze tomatoes over 
the top, pressing down into the dough 
with the fingers. 

Next, sprinkle salt and pepper over 
the tomatoes. 

Repeat the olive oil and cheese pro- 
cedure. Do not cover too heavily with 
cheese. 

If desired, two small cans of an- 
chovies may be spread around over 
the top. The anchovies should be 
broken into small pieces. 

Italian sausage, broken into small 
pieces, may be used instead of an- 
chovies. Do not use the skin. 

To make real Italian Pizza, a small 
amount of Italian ground red pepper 
should be sprinkled on top. 

Bake at 380° F. 


Sour Fiye Bread 


The crust on our sour rye bread 
comes up very hard. Can you advise 
us how to correct this? Would we be 
able to use pcwdered buttermilk? 
SR. Vt. 


with grated Italian 


¥Y ¥ 


Regarding the hard crusts on your 
sour rye bread, you do not have much 
steam in your oven, which is very es- 
sential in making this type of bread. 
If you are not able to improve this 
condition, I would suggest you add 
one or two pounds of shortening or, 
perhaps even more, to the dough, 
which will help to tenderize the crust. 

No salt was given in your formula, 
which I presume is an oversight on 
your part. 

In regard tc using powdered but- 


termilk in the sour, you may wish to 
add 12 oz. of this ingredient and in- 
crease the water in the sour 8 to 12 
oz. Try this formula: 


SOUR RYE BREAD 
(Sponge) 
Make a preparatory sour with: 
2 lb. 8 oz. sour dough 
4 lb. water 
2 lb. white rye flour 

Temperature 82° F. 

Procedure: Set preparatory sour 
fer 24 hrs. Save the remainder as 
preparatory sour for starter for the 
next day. 

Sponge: 

6 lb. preparatory sour 
15 lb. white rye flour 
30 lb. water 

4 oz. yeast 

Sponge temperature 82° F. Fer- 
mentation time 3-3% hrs. 

Dough: 

16 lb. white rye flour 
71 Ib. first clear flour 
28 lb. water (variable) 

8 oz. caraway seed 

2 lb. salt 

Dough temperature 82° F. 

Seale and round up at once. Allow 
to rest for 10 min. and make up. 
Proof and then bake at about 400- 
410° F. 

Use plenty of steam in the oven. 


Chocolate Cake 


We used a new German chocolate 
cake formula several days and it 
went all right, then the cakes start- 
ed to shrink. Shall we change to a 
different flour? H. K., Texas. 


¥ ¥ 


I would not advise ycu to change 
from your high grade cake flour. 
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to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 
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(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


P.0. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 


Rather, I would suggest that you add 
6 to 8 oz. eggs. These cakes should 
be baked at about 360° F. 

The following are some of the pos- 
sible causes for cake shrinking: (1) 
Oven too hot; (2) not enough batter 
in the pans; (3) cakes overbaked: 
(4) pans greased too heavily; (5) 
oven too cool; (6) the wrong type of 
shortening; (7) over-mixing; (8) 
over-creaming. 


Butter Cream Icing 


Would you please print a formula 
for butter cream icing and informa- 
tion on decorating with it?—D. E,, 
Minn. 


¥Y Y¥ 


In regard to butter cream icing 
here is a formula that may be used 
for covering the cake and also for 
decorating. Along with this infor- 
mation is a formula for making roses. 
This formula takes colors very nice- 
ly and gives the roses somewhat of 
a waxy appearance. 

BUTTER CREAM ICING 
2% lb. shortening (emulsifyifig 
type) 

1 oz. salt 
10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

1 lb. 12 oz. water 

1 oz. vanilla 
10 Ib. powdered sugar 

Place shortening, salt and milk 
powder in machine bowl. Put flavor 
in the water and then add this slow- 
ly to the shortening while it is be- 
ing whipped. After the water is 
well incorporated, add the powdered 
sugar, which has been sifted. Con- 
tinue to whip until the icing is light. 
Then it is ready for use. Keep icing 
covered with a damp cloth when not 
in use. 

Icing for Roses 
Mix by hand: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
1 Ib. hydrogenated shortening 
4 oz. egg whites 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla flavor 

Rub smooth. Add the whites slow- 

Jy. Do not cream light. 


Doughnuts 


Can you offer a formula for butter- 
milk doughnuts? L. O., Ariz. 

You might try the following butter- 
milk doughnut formula. 


BUTTERMILK DOUGHNUTS 


Mix together for 1 to 4 min. on 
medium speed: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
14 oz. shortening 
3 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
40z. baking powder 
1 1b. powdered buttermilk 
16 lb. flour (pastry) 
1% oz. nutmeg 
9lb. water (variable) 
2 lb. eggs 
This formula is for machine-made 
doughnuts. By decreasing the water 
content in the mix a stiffer dough 
will be obtained. Doughnuts can thet 
be cut by hand. 
Fry at about 375-390° F. 
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Cfrrom the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 


the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 





line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





taco ecteapetegptese 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 








Formulas for Profit 





Send Sales Soaring: 
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Win Customers With Variety Cookies 


APRICOT SNAPS 

Cream together: 

3 lb. granulated sugar 

2 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 

1% oz. soda 

1 oz. cinnamon 

14 oz. allspice 

1, oz. nutmeg 


Add: 
1 lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 


2 lb. chopped dried apricots 
8 oz. chopped pecans 
8 oz. chopped Brazils 
Add: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Sieve and fold in: 
4 lb. pastry flour 
14 oz. baking powder 
Drop from a bag through a No. 8 
or 9 plain round tube on lightly 
greased and dusted pans. Drop out 
about the size of a silver dollar. 
Place a pecan or glaced cherry- 
half on top of each snap. Bake on 
double pans at about 375° F. 
When the snaps are baked and 
cool, cover with a spot of white icing, 
if desired. 


COCOA-MALT COOKIES (Bag) 
Cream together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 

8 oz. malt syrup 

1 Ib. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

6 oz. cocoa 

oz. soda 
Add: 

5 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 

3 lb. milk 
Sift together and add: 

4 lb. cake flour 

%4 oz. baking powder 
Ther add: 

1 lb. fine chopped nuts 
Bag out on lightly greased and 

dusted pans to desired size. 

Bake at about 360° F. 


CRUNCHY WAFERS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
1 1b. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
%4 oz. soda 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and stir in: 
8 oz. good molasses 
1 lb. milk 
Mix in well: 
1 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
Sift together and mix in_ until 
smooth: 
3 lb. 6 oz. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Run out with a canvas bag, using 
a plain No. 8 round tube, about the 
size of a dollar. Flatten the wafers 
with a damp cloth. Wash with a rich 
egg wash. 
Bake at about 375° F. 
greased pans. 


on well 


COCOA HONEY BARS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
36 oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 oz. honey 
Then add: 
12 oz. milk 
Sift together and add: 
2 lb. 14 oz. cake flour 
6 oz. cocoa 
34 oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb. 40z. macaroon coconut 
Bag out on greased and dusted 
pans, using a bar tube and canvas 
bag. Make the bars about 3% in. 
long. 
Bake at about 360° F. 


VANILLA WAFERS (High Grade) 
Cream together: 
9 lb. powdered sugar 
4 lb. butter 
4 lb. shortening 
14 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
5 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together and mix in care- 
fully: 
10 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
Bag out on lightly greased pans. 
Bake at about 380-390° F. 


CHOCOLATE MACAROONS 
Mix together and heat to about 105 
to 110° F.: 
1 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. sliced bitter chocolate 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
5g qt. egg whites (variable) 
Deposit on papered pans about the 
size of a silver dollar, with a No. 6 
or No. 8 plain round tube. Press down 
the peaks with a damp cloth. Bake 
on double pans at about 325-335° F. 


Remove the papers, with the maca- 
roons, from the pans immediately af- 
ter taking them from the oven. When 
the macaroons are cool, turn the pa- 
pers over and dampen with warm 
water. Turn the papers over again 
and remove the macaroons. 

Note: The amount of egg whites 
will vary, depending upon dryness ot 
the coconut. 


SWISS MACAROONS 
Mix together in a kettle: 
5 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. cake flour 
14 oz. salt 
Stir in: 
10 oz. invert syrup or honey 
Add: 
2 lb. egg whites 
Vanilla to suit 
Heat this mixture to about 160° F. 
Then place in a machine bowl and 
mix on medium speed for one minute. 
Next, beat on high speed for two 
minutes. Run out on papered pans 
while the mixture is still warm. 
Bake on double pans at about 340° 
F. 


DIXIE WAFERS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
6 oz. butter 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Add and mix in: 
10 oz. cake flour 
Stir in: 
8-oz. chopped pecans 
Drop out on lightly greased pans, 
using a No. 8 plain tube and canvas 
bag. Flatten the tops and bake at 
about 340° F. on double pans. 
Note: Do not overbake, as this 
ruins the flavor. 
If desired, place a whole pecan on 
top of the cookies before baking. 





Win Customers With Quality Cookies 


Cookies represent a big market. Just about everyone enjoys cookies, especially 


s. The ki 





7 7 


jar, as a general rule, has a prominent place in the kitchen. 


Cookies are an item the baker can merchandise for profit. And remember, there 


is little loss from stales. 


A variety of bag type cookies well displayed in the window is bound to entice 
customers into the store. The cookie case should have a conspicuous place in the 
store. An alert sales force can suggest other baked foods, and thus increase sales. 
Many a baker has discovered he can build a reputation for himself by featuring quali- 


ty cookies. 


It is of the utmost importance that these cookies be sold only when fresh. Only 
then are they at their best. The cookies must be uniform in size. Baking them properly 
is absolutely necessary. Usually these cookies are on the dainty side, and therefore 


burn or scorch very easily. 


The baker can use his own ingenuity for toppings and other decorative material. 
While it is true somewhat more labor is required to finish these cookies so they will 
be most appealing, bakers have found that their effort along this line has paid divi- 
dends. 


These cookies may be sold either by count or weight. It is an excellent idea to 
have at least part of them prepackaged. This is a convenience your customers will 


appreciate. 





CHOCOLATE NUT COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. light brown sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
% oz. soda 
34 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
80z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Sift together: 
1 1b. 12 oz. pastry flour 
\% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
1 1b. 40z. sour or buttermilk 
Then stir in: 
1 1b. 4 0z. chopped walnuts 
Bag out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 350° F. 
Use a canvas bag and No. 6 or 8 
plain round tube. 


HONEY COCONUT BARS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
34 oz. salt 
36 oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 1b. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. honey 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Sift together and add: 
3 lb. pastry flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
1 lb. 4 0z. macaroon coconut 
Bag out on greased and dusted 
pans using a flat star tube. Make the 
bars about 3% in. long. Allow the 
bars to set around for 4 or 5 hours 
before placing them in the oven. 
Bake at about 360° F. 


PECAN NUT CHOCOLATE 
DROPS 
Beat light: 
1lb. egg whites 
1% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cream of tartar 
Add gradually while beating: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
When beaten quite stiff, add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then sift together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
4 oz. cocoa 
Mix: 
2 1b. pecan pieces into the sugar 
and cocoa mixture 
Then fold this carefully into the 
beaten mass. Deposit on _ lightly 
greased pans, using a canvas bag and 
a No. 8 or 9 plain round tube. 
Bake at about 340° F. 


COCONUT MACAROONS 
Mix together and heat to about 105 
to 110° F.: 
1 lb. 8 oz. macarcon coconut 
2 Ib. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
4 oz. invert syrup 
3 oz. cornstarch 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
% pt. egg whites (variable) 
Drop out on papered pans about 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


. . . technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 44) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 10), is 
head of the School of Baking, Dun- 


Industrial Institute, Minne- 





the size of a dollar, with a No. 6 or 
8 plain round tube. Press down the 
peaks with a damp cloth. Bake on 
double pans at about 330° F. Remove 
from pans immediately after taking 
from the oven. When macaroons are 
cool, turn the papers over and damp- 
en them with water. Turn papers 
over again and remove the maca- 
roons. 

Note: The amount of egg whites 
will vary with dryness of the coco- 
nut. Edible rice paper may be used, 
replacing paper on the pans. 


ANGEL WAFERS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
%4 oz. salt 
4 oz. cake flour 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
6 oz. egg whites 
Dissolve thoroughly and add: 
1,4 oz. ammonia 
% oz. soda 
10 oz. milk 
Mix together, add and mix until 
well incorporated: 
2 lb. cake flour 
¥% oz. cream of tartar 
1]b. 12 0z. macaroon coconut 
8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
12 oz. fine chopped pecans 
Run out on lightly greased pans 
using a canvas bag with a No. 8 
plain round tube. 
Bake at about 375° F: 


COCONUT COCOA BARS (Bag) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
3% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 oz. honey 
Then add: 
12 oz. milk 


Sift together and add: 
2 Ib. 14 oz. cake flour 
6 oz. cocoa 
% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
1 1b. 4 0z. macaroon coconut 
Bag out on greased and dusted 
pans using a flat star tube. Make the 
bars about 3% in. long. 
Bake at about 360° F. 


“CHEWIES” 
Mix together in a bowl until 
smooth: 
5 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
80z. milk solids (non-fat) 
1lb. 8 0z. macaroon coconut 
8 0z. honey or invert syrup 
80z. cake flour 
2lb. egg whites 
Vanilla to suit 
Place the bowl in a boiling water 
bath, stir with a wooden paddle and 


heat the mixture to 160° F. A steam- 
jacketed kettle may be used, if de- 
sired. Place the heated mixture in a 
machine bowl and beat on medium 
speed for one minute, using a flat 
mixing paddle. Then beat on high 
speed for two minutes. 

Drop out on papered pans while 
the mixture is still hot. Use a canvas 
bag and a No. 8 plain round tube. 
Bake at about 350° F. on double 
pans. If possible, apply steam just 
after the ‘‘chewies” start to crack in 
the oven, this improves the appear- 
ance. After baking, remove papers 
from the pans and cool. Turn papers 
over on the bench and dampen with 
warm water. Then remove the 
“chewies.” 


FANCY MACAROONS 
2 lb. 8 oz. almond paste 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
1llemon (grated rind and juice) 
1 oz. butter 
14 pt. egg whites 
2 tablespoons water 

Procedure: 

Mix the same as for almond maca- 
roons. Run out in various shapes on 
papered pans, using a canvas bag and 
a No. 5 star tube. Decorate with al- 
monds, nuts, glaced cherries, etc. 
Allow macaroons to dry for about 24 
hr. Bake on double pans at about 
325° F. Remove from the pans as 
soon as baked. Glaze the macaroon 
with a glucose glaze. 


Glucose Glaze 
Bring to a good boil: 
1 qt. glucose 
1 pt. water 
Use the glaze while it is warm. 


CHERRY KISSES 
(Cold Process) 
Beat until light: 
2 lb. egg whites 
6 lb. powdered sugar 
1% oz. salt 
4% oz.cream of tartar 
When stiff, add: 
2 lb. fine chopped glazed cherries 
Drop out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 275° F. 
on double pans. 
Note: A little red color may be 
added to the beaten mixture, if de- 
sired. 


BUTTER COOKIES 
Mix together: 

5 lb. cake flour 

1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 

1 Ib. 12 oz. butter 
10 oz. honey 
10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 


Beat together and fold into above 
mixture: 
1lb. 40z. egg whites 
1b. 8 oz. granulated sugar 


Deposit in desired shapes using a 
canvas bag and star tube, on lightly 
greased and dusted pans. 

Bake at about 360° F. 


COCONUT RINGS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
6 oz. butter 
34 oz. salt 
Add: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Cream in: 
1 1b. 12 oz. macaroon coconut 
Then add: 
1 lb. 10 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together, add and mix until 
smooth: 
3 lb. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Run out with a canvas bag, using 
a star tube, on lightly greased pans, 
in ring shapes. 
Bake at about 375° F. 


CHERRY BUTTERSCOTCH 
JUMBLES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
3 lb. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 40z. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
2 lb. 8 0z. fine ground glazed 
cherries 
Then mix in: 
6 lb. bread flour 
Run out on lightly greased pans in 
jumble shape, using a star tube. 
Place one-half glazed cherry in the 
center of each jumble. 
Bake at about 360° F. 


WALNUT WAFERS 
Cream together until light: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 20z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1lb. melted bitter chocolate 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
1 lb. 2 0z. cake flour 
Stir in: 
1lb. chopped walnuts 
Deposit on lightly greased pans 
using a canvas bag and a No. 8 or 9 
plain round tube. Flatten the wafers 
before baking. 
Bake at about 340° F. 


PEANUT MACAROONS 
Rub together: 
4 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. kernel paste 
%4 oz. salt 
6 oz. flour 
Add: 
12 oz. egg whites 
Mix in thoroughly: 
4 lb. 8 oz. ground roasted peanuts 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
12 oz. egg whites 
6 oz. water 
Deposit on greased and dusted 
pans and bake at about 350° F. 


CHOCOLATE STARS 
Cream together: 
1lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. 2 oz. butter 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
\% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Sift and stir in: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. bread flour 
Run these cookies through a No. 6 
or 8 star tube on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Place a cherry in the 
center of each cookie. Bake on double 
pans at about 360° F. 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Bakers Can Profit by Handy Tips 
On National Donut Month Promotion 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The following 
outline of National Donut Month 
publicity plans, background ard sales- 
making possibilities has been pre- 
pared and released by DCA Food 
Industries, Inc. Complete details and 
information as to how bakers may tie 
in with Donut Month may be obtained 
by writing to The American Baker or 
to DCA Food Industries, 45 W. 36th 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 


¥Y ¥ 


October coming up marks another 
milestone for National Donut Month, 
the first—and granddaddy—of all co- 
operative industrywide “Months” and 
“Weeks.” This hardy, time-tested ac- 
tivity—which has been a big factor 
in the development of the vigorous, 
giant doughnut business as we know 
it today—is celebrating its 30th birth- 
day with the “whoppingest” program 
of a lifetime. 

But age alone—Donut Month being 
the oldest of them all—does not 
justify all the effort, trumpets and 
fanfare that go into this event every 
year. The annual drive has been pay- 
ing off for cooperating bakers in a 
big way. Donut Month has been a 
dominant factor in_ sky-rocketing 
doughnut sales to a 10-fold increase 
in 30 years upping wholesale 
yearly doughnut volume about $40 
million to over $350 million in that 
period. The sales impetus and dough- 
nut excitement built up every Donut 
Month generate a powerful thrust 
that carries over for the following 
11 months of the year. 

And back of it all is the ever- 
youthful, enthusiastic, hard-hitting, 
joyful spirit put behind the annual 
activity, plus the fact that “every- 
body loves doughnuts,” which keeps 
Donut Month so vitally alive-and- 
kicking year after year. 

The doughnut occupies a unique 
spot in American life. It is the one 
food that symbolizes America _ to 
Americans and the outside world; it 
is as American as the 4th of July. 

Americans are the most friendly, 
the most sociable people on earth. 
They form more organizations, have 
more home parties, women’s club 
meetings, youth club meetings, Cham- 
ber of Commerce meetings, church 
group meetings, political rallies, 
“Open Houses” for business concerns, 
ete., than any other people. This goes 
for children and adults alike. The 
most popular food served at these 
get-togethers is the doughnut, as evi- 
denced by the fact that each year 
thousands of newspaper stories ap- 
pear coast-to-coast telling of the in- 
numerable occasions when doughnuts 
are served with a drink as a light 
snack. This field of doughnut con- 
sumption is plus business—in addi- 
tion to the normal serving of dough- 
nuts at meals, in the home and res- 
taurant. 

The 1958 Donut Month campaign is 
planned to help the baker to cash in 
on the great popularity of the dough- 
nut by expanding its usage at get- 
togethers to even greater heights. 
Fresh doughnuts served at these 
gatherings are the most effective 
sampling methods devised without 
cost to the baker—and they build new 
doughnut sales. 

Thirty years ago, most doughnuts 


were consumed at breakfast. Today, 
they are served around the c!ock, for 
snacks, at meals. Doughnuts have 
been and are being publicized as fun 
food for real enjoyment, to be served 
whenever people get together for light 
refreshments. Each year more and 
more doughnuts are consumed at 
these millions of get-togethers. To 
capture and highlight this important 
appeal of doughnuts, the theme for 
1958 Donut Month is: “It’s PARTY 
FUN .. . When You Serve Our 
Donuts!” 
Three Decades 

As it has been doing down the 
years, DCA has been spearheading 
this annual drive on behalf of the 
bak'ng industry. Backed by three dec- 
ades of national advertising, national 
publicity and promotion, each year 
sees an increased support given 
doughnuts by all media—newspaper, 
TV, radio and magazines. 

This year, because of the special 
“party fun’ theme, the Gorham Sil- 
verware Co. and the Universal Cof- 
feematic Manufacturers were invited 
to join hands in featuring doughnuts 
in conjunction with their products in 
their fall magazine advertisements. 
Each is running big national ads with 
special appeal to young homemakers 
and the youth market .. . an especial- 
ly fertile field for doughnuts. Not 
only do these young folks love and 
eat a lot of doughnuts, but they 
build the market for future doughnut 
consumption. Gorham Silver adver- 
tising is appearing in Seventeen 
Magazine in September; Miss Maga- 
zine in September; American Girl 
Magazine in October; and Co-Ed 
Magazine in October. Universal Cof- 
feematic advertising is appearing in 
prominent national magazines. 

Since its inception, the powerful, 
aggressive, effective publicity that 
has been put behind October National 
Donut Month has been a prize-win- 
ning model for all industry. The gi- 
gantic wave of doughnut stories in 
newspapers and magazines, and the 
doughnut items that are broadcast 
over TV and radio as part of Donut 
Month activities, has been greater 
with each year. This year will be no 
exception. The big guns are being 
oiled and the ammunition is being 
made ready to let loose the biggest 
publicity barrage ever. Many national 
magazines with huge circulation— 
Family Circle, Ladies Home Journal, 
Glamour, Women’s Day, Red Book, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Good 
Housekeeping, McCall’s, among oth- 
ers—will support Donut Month by 
featuring friendly messages on dough- 
nuts for party fun. 





BAKERY STORE SALES 
AHEAD OF 1957 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first six months of 1958 were 10% 
ahead of the comparable six months 
of 1957, according to a retail trade 
report compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Sales for the single month 
of June amounted to 11% more than 
for June of 1957, but dropped 5% 
from May of 1958. 
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FATHER OF THE SANDWICH—Ogden A. Geilfuss, president of Southern 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., offers Joyce Maxwell, secretary, what is report- 
edly the world’s largest sandwich. It was Southern’s way of calling attention 
to the 200th anniversary of the invention of the sandwich, and to August as 
National Sandwich Month. Mr. Geilfuss’ company marked the occasion by 
unveiling in its directors’ room a specially-commissioned oil painting of John 
Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich, famed playboy-nobleman of 18th century 
England. It was the first recorded instance where the “father and founder” 
of the sandwich—and benefactor of the baking industry—has been singled 


out for public recognition. 





A well organized program is 
planned for, and receives the good 
humored support of, many famous 
celebrities .on TV and radio such as 
Garry Moore, Jack Paar, Dave Gar- 
roway. They all like doughnuts and 
gladly show their enthusiasm for 
them on their national shows. 

Each year powerful support for 
doughnuts comes from food pages of 
all the important newspapers in the 
country. Food editors are contacted 
and furnished with photos and ideas 
for doughnut recipes and ways of 
serving doughnuts. Their response is 
always friendly and generous. 

In addition to general Donut Month 
publicity, there is a special, intensive 
effort that is put behind Hallowe’en 
parties and Hallowe’en which occurs 
towards the end of Donut Month. 
This year will be bigger than ever. 
Many publications give full pages to 
Hallowe’en doughnut parties held in 
the home or by communities which 
aim to keep the children off the 
street on Hallowe’en. The doughnut 
is the natural, the first, food item 
people think of for Hallowe’en re- 
freshment, for everybody asks the 
question: ‘What is a Hallowe’en Par- 
ty—or even Hallowe’en itself—with- 
out doughnuts?” Doughnuts are vig- 
orously pushed as a “Trick or Treat” 
offering and are a Hallowe’en fa- 
vorite for this purpose in millions of 
homes. Doughnuts get their biggest 
boost during the Hallowe’en period, 
winding up October National Donut 
Month with a bang. 

New, revised rules for doughnut 
dunking and doughnut etiquette— 
through the DCA-sponsored and ad- 
ministered National Dunking Assn.— 
are a sure-fire source of publicity for 
doughnuts on network TV and radio 
shows and feature stories on dough- 
nuts in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

National advertising, national pub- 
licity and promotion do a great job 
in reaching the American public in 
October to interest them and whet- 
ting their appetites to eat more 
doughnuts. Thus, a strong foundation 
is set up for the baker to build upon 
to promote doughnuts in his local 
market. And because of this back- 

(Turn to DONUT MONTH, page 50) 


Rap-In-Wax Buys 
Packaging Firm 
On East Coast 


MINNEAPOLIS—Rap-In-Wax Pa- 
per Co. has announced purchase of 
the United States Packaging Corp., a 
firm which manufactures polyethy- 
lene-coated cellophane products at 
Paterson, N.J. 

Announcement of the acquisition 
was made jointly by J. J. Ahern, Jr., 
president, and P. M. Grieve, executive 
vice president of Rap-In-Wax. Pur- 
chase was made by an exchange of 
stock and a specific amount of cash. 

Mr. Ahern said that acquisition of 
the New Jersey firm will provide a 
welcome addition to production fa- 
cilities of Rap-In-Wax which are now 
overtaxed, along with providing bet- 
ter service to customers. 

Mr. Grieve said that U.S. Packag- 
ing facilities will greatly increase 
Rap-In-Wax’ activities in flexograph- 
ic film printing and in polyethylene 
extrusion for coated products. 

“Our combined printing and pro- 
duction facilities will be among the 
best in the industry, and we now 
have a base of operations on the East 
Coast,” said Mr. Grieve. 

A. R. Cozzolino will continue as 
president of U.S. Packaging and G. C. 
Rickelmann will remain as vice presi- 
dent and plant manager. 

The new ownership has installed a 
new board of directors. They are Mr. 
Cozzolino, Mr. Ahern, Mr. Grieve and 
A. E. Sloan, Rap-In-Wax director of 
industrial-commerc‘al sales. J. C. 
Klettenberg, former Rap-In-Wax 
sales accounting manager, was elect- 
ed secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GMI Dividend 








MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on GMI 5% preferred stock 
payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 10. 
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FOOD ADDITIVES 


(Continued from page 3) 








ment appears to steer a _ course 
which satisfies both the need for pro- 
tecting the public health and the le- 
gitimate interests of industry and 
government. 


Substances Covered 
By the Legislation 

Pretesting is required under this 
legislation only with respect to those 
food additives which are not general- 
ly recognized among competent ex- 
perts as having been adequately 
shown to be safe under the condi- 
tions of their intended use. An addi- 
tive may be shown to be safe either 
by means of scientific procedures (in- 
cluding a review of the existing sci- 
entific literature) or, in the case of 
substances in use prior to Jan. 1, 
1958, also by means of experience 
based on common use in food. 

The legislation covers substances 
which are added intentionally to food. 
These additives are generally re- 
ferred to as “intentional additives.” 

The legislation also covers sub- 
stances which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to become a component of any 
food or to affect the characteristics 
of any food. These substances are 
generally referred to as “incidental 
additives.” 

The principal examples of both in- 
tentional and incidental additives are 
substances intended for use in pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, packing, 
processing, preparing, treating, pack- 
aging, transporting, or holding food. 

On the other hand, substances 
which may accidentally get into a 
focd, as for example, paints or clean- 
ing solutions used in some food proc- 
essing plants, are not covered by the 
legislation. These additives are gen- 
erally referred to as “accidental addi- 
tives,” since these substances, if prop- 
erly used, may not reasonably be ex- 
pected to become a component of a 
food or otherwise to affect the char- 
acteristics of a food. If accidental ad- 
ditives do get into food, the provi- 
sions of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act dealing with poisonous and dele- 
terious substances would be applica- 
ble. 

Sources of radiation (including ra- 
dioactive isotopes, particle accelera- 
tors and X-ray machines) intended 
for use in processing food are includ- 
ed in the term “food additive” as 
defined in this legislation. 

Exempted from the scope of the 
legislation are (1) pesticide chemi- 
cals in or on raw agricultural com- 
modities which are already covered 
by the pesticide chemicals amend- 
ment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act; (2) residues of pesti- 
cide chemicals unavoidably remain- 
ing on processed foods not in excess 
of tolerances prescribed by Food and 
Drug Administration for raw agri- 
cultural commodities, and (3) sub- 
Stances already approved under the 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act or the Meat In- 
spection Act. 


Regulation to 
Establish Safety 


A regulation prescribing the condi- 
tions under which an additive may be 
safely used may be issued by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare either on the basis of a pe- 
tition filed by any person (ordinarily 
the manufacturer of the additive) or 
on the secretary’s own initiative. 

The petition would set forth the 
name and all pertinent information 
concerning the additive. Trade se- 
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crets supplied to the secretary would 
be protected under this legislation 
from unauthorized disclosure by de- 
partmental personnel. 

The secretary would either, by or- 
der, establish a regulation prescrib- 
ing the conditions under which such 
additive may be safely used, or he 
would, by order, deny the petition 
and notify the petitioner of the rea- 
sons for such action. This order must 
be issued in a maximum of 180 days 
after the petition is filed. 


Concept of Safety 


The concept of safely used in this 
legislation involves the question of 
whether a substance is hazardous to 
the health of man or animal. Safety 
requires proof of a reasonable cer- 
tainty that no harm will result from 
the proposed use of an additive. It 
does not—and cannot—require proof 
beyend any possible doubt that no 
harm will result under any conceiv- 
able circumstance. 

Scientists pointed out in committee 
hearings that it is impossible in the 
present state of scientific knowledge 
to establish with complete certainty 
the absolute harmlessness of any 
chemical substance. 

In determining the “safety” of an 
additive, scientists must take into 
consideration the cumulative effect 
of such additive in the diet of man or 
animals over their respective life 
spans together with any: chemically 
or pharmacologically related substan- 
ces in such diet. 

Reasonable certainty, determined in 
this fashion that an additive will be 
safe, should protect the public health 
from harm and permit sound prog- 
ress in food technology. 

In determining the safety of an ad- 
ditive, the secretary would have to 
consider not only the food to which 
the additive is directly added, but al- 
so other foods derived from such 
foods. For example, in evaluating the 
safety of an additive for poultry feed, 
the secretary would have to consider 
any residues that might appear in 
eggs produced by the poultry. Simi- 
larly, in determining the safety of 
additive-treated cattle feed, account 
would have to be taken of residues of 
the additive in the milk or edible 
flesh of the animal. 


Grounds for Denial 
Of Petition 

The secretary would deny a peti- 
tion to establish the safety of an ad- 
ditive if the data before the secre- 
tary failed to establish that the pro- 
posed use of the additive under the 
specified conditions of use will be 
safe. 

This section of the bill was amend- 
ed on the floor of the House to in- 
clude a provision that no additive 
shall be deemed to be safe if it is 
found to induce cancer when ingested 
by man or animal, or if it is found, 
after tests which are appropriate for 
the evaluation of the safety of food 
additives, to induce cancer in man or 
animal. 

The secretary could also deny a 
petition on the ground that the pro- 
posed use of the additive would pro- 
mote deception of the consumer in 
violation of the Food and Drug Act 
or would otherwise result in adulter- 
ation or in misbranding of food with- 
in the meaning of the Food and Drug 
Act. 


Tolerance 
Limitations Established 


In the case of an additive which in 
the judgment of the secretary based 
upon a fair evaluation of the data 
before him requires a tolerance lim- 
itation in order to assure that the 
proposed use of such additive will be 


safe, the legislation establishes two 
standards: 

(1) The secretary may not fix such 
tolerance limitation at a level higher 
than he finds to be reasonably re- 
quired to accomplish the physical or 
other technical effect for which such 
additive is intended; and 

(2) The secretary may not estab- 
lish a regulation for such proposed 
use if he finds upon a fair evaluation 
of the data before him that such data 
do not establish that such use would 
accomplish the intended physical or 
other technical effect. 

The House committee in its report 
explained that the phrase “physical 
or other technical effect” refers. to 
the objective effect which the addi- 
tive may have on the appearance, fla- 
vor, texture, or other aspects of a 
food. The question of whether an ad- 
ditive produces such effect (or how 
much of an additive is required for 
such effect) is a factual one, the com- 
mittee went on to explain, and does 
not involve any judgment on the part 
of the secretary of whether such ef- 
fect results in any added “value’”’ to 
the consumer of such food or en- 
hances the marketability from a mer- 
chandising point of view. 

Any person adversely affected by 
an order of the secretary may file ob- 
jections thereto and request a public 
hearing. At such hearing the secre- 
tary would receive evidence relevant 
and material to the issues raised and 
would by order act upon such objec- 
tions. 


The Judicial 
Review Issue 

Long and careful thought was giv- 
en to the problem of the scope of ju- 
dicial review under this legislation. 
This problem was discussed exhaus- 
tively by several witnesses including 
a federal judge who testified on be- 
half of the judicial conference of the 
US. 

Generally, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration argued that findings of 
fact by the government should be 
conclusive if supported by any sub- 
stantial evidence in the record as a 
whole. Industry generally supported 
an approach which would permit a 
petitioner to seek a declaratory judg- 
ment in a District Court to determine 
the correctness of a Food and Drug 
denial of a petition. H.R. 366 by Rep. 
J. P. O’Hara would have permitted 
this procedure. As an alternative, a 
provision which would require the 
findings of fact to be conclusive only 
if supported by a “preponderance of 
the evidence” was urged. The indus- 
try recommendations were based on 
what it considered the need for pro- 
viding a petiticner with a substantial 
right of appeal instead of an illusory 
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one which the “substantial evidence” 
rule seems to affer. 

There was support for both points 
of view among members of the House 
committee. The committee reached a 
compromise which it is felt is a con- 
structive step forward. 

The committee in its report indi- 
cated it feels that the secretary’s 
findings of fact and orders should not 
be based on isolated evidence in the 
record, which evidence in and of it- 
self may be considered substantial 
without taking account of contradic- 
tory evidence of possible equal or 
even greater substance. 

Censidering the eminent qualifica- 
tions of all the scientists and experts, 
the scientific testimony of any one 
must be considered “substantial evi- 
dence.” Nevertheless, any conclusions 
based solely on the scientific judg- 
ment of any one without taking ac- 
count of contradictory scientific 
views expressed by others cannot be 
ecnsidered conclusions based upon a 
fair evaluation of the entire record. 

Thus, under this legislation, the 
secretary’s findings of fact and or- 
ders based thereon must be based 
upon a fair evaluation of the entire 
record. 

Judicial review of any order of the 
secretary under this legislation may 
be obtained in the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the circuit wherein appel- 
lant residues, or has his principal 
place of business, or in the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Effective Date 

This legislation will, except as here- 
inafter stated, take effect on the date 
on which it is enacted. Thus the Food 
and Drug Administration can im- 
mediately begin making determina- 
tions as to the safety of food addi- 
tives. 

However, since it will take a cer- 
tain amount of time to make these 
determinations of safety, the provi- 
sions of the legislation which have 
the effect of permitting seizure, in- 
junction suits, and criminal prosecu- 
tions on account of the shipment in 
interstate commerce of an additive, 
or food containinig an additive, which 
has not been determined to be safe, 
will not take effect until 180 days 
after enactment. 

A further exception is made in the 
case of any particular commercial 
use of a food additive if such use be- 
gan before Jan. 1, 1958. 

In the case of such use, the act 
would take effect either upon the es- 
tablishment of an order with respect 
to the safety of such use, or 18 
months after the date of enactment 
of the legislation (unless extended by 
the secretary for not more than an 
additional 12 months), whichever 
date occurs first. 








es 


NEW BULK INSTALLATION— A new bulk flour installation is in operation 


at the Noll Baking Co., Alton, Ill. Pictured at left is the first truck load of 
flour being delivered by Econo-Flo Flour Service, Inc., through its St. Louis 
terminal. Flour is received at the terminal in bulk railway cars where it is 
stored and conditioned before delivery by bulk truck to Noll’s. Pictured at 
right are E. V. Siebert, manager of Noll’s, and Don Trout, Econo-Flo, dis- 
cussing the bulk flour system which consists of two Universal bins, each of 
50,000 Ib. capacity and an air conveying system. The installation was engi- 
neered, fabricated and installed by Econo-Flo, Salina, Kansas. 

















ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 10 











1. False. The protein content will 
be less, as the moisture content in the 
wheat is higher. 

2. True. The volume of the rolls is 
also slightly increased. The addition 
of egg whites seems to have a drying 
effect on the dough, making it easier 
to handle. 

3. True. When fine potato flour is 
used it may be sifted in with the 
wheat flour. 

4. False. Docking helps to decrease 
the shrinkage. Puff paste naturally 
shrinks somewhat during baking. 
Excessive shrinkage may be due to 
the following reasons: (1) Dough too 
stiff; (2) not wetting pans; (3) not 
resting the dough before rolling out; 
(4) oven too hot; (5) use of a lean 
formula; (6) using an extremely 
strong flour; (7) not resting the 
sheets before placing them in the 
even; (8) using scrap dough. 

5. True. As the tin coating melts 
at 449° F., it would be harmful to 
the pans to condition them at 
these temperatures. The tempera- 
ture should not be over 425° F. They 
should be left in the oven for about 
3 to 4 hours. 


6. True. The cakes will also be 
scmewhat more tender and remain 
moist longer. The water should be in- 
corporated just before the flour is 
added. 

7. True. However, the gluten from 
the first clear flour is the strongest 
and most elastic. 

8. False. A mineral oil is usually 
recommended. This type of oil should 
be odorless, colorless and _ tasteless. 
It should not leave a gummy residue. 


9. True. This trouble can some- 
times be remedied by decreasing the 
amount of yeast food in the dough. 

10. False. Butter, on the average, 
is composed of about 80@82% fat, 
14@16% moisture and 2@3% salt. 

11. False. Allspice is the fruit or 
berry of the pimento, so named in al- 
luding to its flavor, which is supposed 
te, combine the flavors of other spices. 

12. False. The shells should be 
made from 10 to 24 hours in advance 
and allowed to dry. This procedure 
will decrease the tendency for the 
crust to be soggy. 

13. True. They also may be used in 
making almond custard cream pies. 
In this case the ground dried maca- 
roons are incorporated into the cus- 
tard cream filling and also sprinkled 
on top of the meringue before it is 
browned in the oven. 

14. False. In our opinion, the large 
seeded raisins have the best flavor. 
When they are used, however, the 
dough quite often is slightly darker 
due to the syrup on these raisins. 
They also break up more easily dur- 
ing mixing of the dough, resulting in 
the appearance of the loaves not be- 
ing quite as nice as when seedless 
raisins are used. 

15. False. It is also necessary to 
add some sugar. The flour alone 
would decrease the spread of the 
cookies, changing their characteris- 
tics, due to the formula becoming 
leaner. 

16. True. Egg shells are porous. By 
dipping the eggs in oil, these pores 
are sealed, decreasing the loss of 
moisture in the eggs. 


17. False. There are available sev- 
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eral types of cake formulas that call 
for yeast. It is not used to leaven the 
cakes, but for flavor. 

18. True. The use of alum, even in 
small quantities, according to medi- 
cal evidence, is harmful. It is an 
adulterant used to substitute inferior 
flour for good flour to produce an edi- 
ble bread. Its use is prohibited. 


19. True. The fat absorption is usu- 
ally figured at about 20% of the 
weight. This will depend upon a num- 
ber of factors, such as (1) Richness 
of the batter; (2) consistency of the 
dough; (3) the frying temperature; 
(4) the condition of the frying fat; 
(5) mixing procedure; (6) type of 
flour used; (7) amount of leavening; 
(8) type of leavening, and (9) tem- 
perature of the batter. 

20. True. If a standard dough 
trough is used, it should be four feet 
in length. 





SBA CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 3) 





Welcome by J. Phil Campbell, com- 
missioner of agriculture, State of 
Georgia; Andreas Reising, president, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers and proprietor of Sunrise Bak- 
ery, New Orleans; Frank Wichser, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
“The Practical Role of Air Classified 
Flour”; David Downs, Krispy Kreme 
Doughnut Co., Winston-Salem, N.C., 
“Make Better Fried Gcods ... At 
Less Cost’’; Charles Meyer, Jr., Mey- 
er’s Management and Service Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., ““‘The Importance of 
Production to Sales, and Vice Versa’’; 
Judge William D. Becker, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., “To Han- 
dle Yourself, Use Your Head; to Han- 
dle Others, Use Your Heart’; Dr. 
George Jackson, Top Scor Products 
Co., Louisville, Ky., ‘“‘The Mystery of 
Monos”; Virgil Adkins, Highland 
Bakery, Atlanta, “Streamlined Sweet 
Roll Production”; Harry N. Brown, 
Worcester Baking Co., Worcester, 
Mass., “Production and Sales: It 
Takes Both to Succeed’; Sam Carlat, 
Sterol Derivatives, Los Angeles, Cal., 
“The Relationship of Consumer Mo- 
tivation to the Psychology of Eating”; 
Don Dubois, Huron Milling Division, 
Virginia Cellulose Department, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Harbor Beach, 
Mich., “The Role of Vital Wheat Glu- 
ten in Yeast Raised Products.” 

Tuesday, Sept. 16 

Breakfast speaker, Will Foster, the 
Borden Co., New York, “What Are 
We Afraid Of?’; Miss Ann Russell 
and Miss Marcie Sanders, field rep- 
resentatives of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, ‘Telescope 
Presentation of Several Food Demon- 
strations”; Gilbert R. Deason, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, ‘‘Are You 
Producing Cakes with Sales Appeal?”’; 
R. H. Watson, Meyer’s Bakery, 
Blytheville, Ark., “Are You Producing 
‘Bake and Serve’ Rolls at a Profit?” 

To be announced: W. H. Kneup- 
fer, Swift & Co., Inc., Greensboro, 
N.C., “Fundamentals of Pie Baking”; 
Thomas F. Spooner, Baker Process 
Co., division of Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Belleville, N.J., “Color Movies 
and Discussion of a Bakery Operat- 
ing a Continuous Mixer.” 

Session chairmen will be: Sunday 
morning, Sept. 14, Bob Meeke; Sun- 
day afternoon, Victor E. Marx, 
ASBE, Chicago; wholesale sessions 
Monday, Sept. 15, and Tuesday, Sept. 
16, W. A. Anderson, Atlanta, south- 
eastern divisional manager, the Bro- 
lite Co., Inc.; Walter Hood, co-owner, 
Dainty-Maid Bakery, Kinston, N.C., 
and Myron T. Sadler, Atlanta, direc- 


tor of cake production, Southern Bak- 
eries Co. 

The session will be called to order 
on Monday morning by Clifton R. 
Scarborough, general chairman, and 
on Tuesday morning by James Doty, 
assistant to Mr. Scarborough. 

Pepper Helms, ‘‘Miss Atlanta” of 
1958, has been selected to cut a rib- 
bon formally opening the production 
conference display of baked foods. 





DONUT MONTH 


(Continued from page 48) 





ground of advertising and publicity 
—which happily smooths the way— 
displays in grocery stores become 
easier to organize and get bigger 
sales response. 


Tie-in Promotions 


For the baker to get the most out 
of Donut Month activities, a tie-up 
promotion is a must. Here the strong- 
est effort is put forth on the baker’s 
behalf, and material is tailor-made to 
fit each baker’s individual need. 
Available to him are full color, eye- 
catching posters, displays, an at- 
tractive doughnut package tie-up, 
routemen’s contest, newspaper and 
radio ad service, Hallowe’en promo- 
tion, and new special restaurant and 
home service promotions. 

Promotional material available in- 
cludes three basic “theme” posters 
that are attractive and should do a 
lot to help sell more doughnuts. Pos- 
ters—provided with baker’s imprint 
space—come in size 11 by 17 (win- 
dow), 19 by 24 (truck and supermar- 
ket), and the counter apron, three 
new, improved wire display racks fea- 
turing special, colorful sign cards, il- 
lustrating the Donut Month theme: 
“It’s Party Fun... When You Serve 
Our Donuts.’”’ These racks permit a 
mass, dramatic display of a variety of 
the baker’s doughnuts and other cake 
products. 

He also gets a powerful, complete 
routemen’s contest outline with many 
new and unusual facets, designed to 
stir up great sales activity on dough- 
nuts among bakers’ sales personnel, 
and a special restaurant promotion 
program kit to promote breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, coffee break and 
snack business. Included, in addition 
to colorful window poster service and 
routemen’s contest, is a complete va- 
riety doughnut promotion service. A 
special promotion this year features 
a friendly customer-fun-participation 
idea in which cardboard badges in- 
viting “Donut Dunking” and “Donut 
Doodling” are worn by countermen 
or girls. Doughnut dunking sugges- 
tions and doughnut doodling material 
are made available for free use by 
patrons. 

The home service baker’s promo- 
tion introduces a new, effective sales- 
promotion idea built around the 
doughnut package. In addition, the 
home service baker may tie in with 
a sampling campaign, variety dough- 
nut program, a party book offer, a 
child appeal program, etc. 


Excellent Springboard 


Donut Month can also serve as an 
excellent springboard from which to 
launch a new doughnut product. In 
this connection, DCA is offering a 
new raised doughnut package that 
is exciting and different and offers 
bakers new volume possibilities. Big 
increased volume in the coming year 
is expected from packaged raised 
doughnuts which many bakers have 
been marketing very successfully. 

Three decades of experience have 
gone into the planning and prepara- 
tion of Donut Month promotional ma- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 











ee v 
WANTED — OFF-GRADE, DAMAGED OR 
surplus sugar, syrup, starch, flour, cocoa, 


chocolate, chemicals. Chemical Advance 
Corp., 1345 Arch, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





HELP WANTED 
v 











PLANT MANAGER 


Experienced ger with gi 
ing background wanted for dry milling 
operation in Great Lakes area. Mature 
management ability required. Success- 
ful experience in dealing with labor 
necessary. Competitive base salary plus 
liberal bonus plus liberal pension. 





Please provide specific information 
regarding educati and g + 
experience in first letter. Our employees 
know of this opening. 


Address Ad No. 4057, The American 
Baker, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 











terial. All of it has been pre-tested 
and found to be compelling and ef- 
fective; each piece does its big bit 
to promote the sale of doughnuts... 
and other allied items. All bakers are 
invited to join in and take advantage 
of the great sales possibilities in Oc- 
tober National Donut Month promo- 
tion. 





RETAIL BREAD PRICES 


(Continued from page 7) 





the BLS for New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans. 


This computation adjusts the four- 
city series to the level of the prices 
paid by retailers in 46 cities during 
the period 1955-57. 


The ingredient cost estimates used 
in this report compare, closely with 
estimates derived from the Senate 
survey (Table 13). Ingredient cost 
estimates based on the 18 multiplant 
bakery data were slightly less than 
those reported in this article four out 
of the seven years for which com- 
parable data are available and were 
identical during the other three 
years. Ingredient costs based on data 
for the 18 single unit wholesale bak- 
eries tended to be the same as # 
slightly larger than those reported in 
this article. Since the baker-whole 
sale margin is defined as the differ 
ence between the wholesale prices 
and the costs of ingredients, the sim 
lar ingredient costs mean that the 
margins also are similar. 
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ES What makes a brand name famous? Only quality . . 

a the faithful kind of quality that the customer can rely 
, San on, quality that never varies. That’s why the name— 
four- KELLY’S FAMOUS for this flour is prized by dozens 


uring of discriminating bakers. 


“| The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


prices Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHEN SON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 


We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
















, Ps = : gg BURRUS W711 5 RY Incorporated 
I . Se a —~ KAN AS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR e J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Me Mill employee adjusts fiow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas being fed from a W&T DYOX 
unit to a flour stream. The gas flow to each 








flour stream can be individually regulated. 
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M&M» Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 


ZY and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily. 
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HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
a USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


Var § * 
nce § The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching : : 
| of ‘ . z : Me \N&T BETA-CHLORA unit installed at the 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at : ; : ; 
: a : ‘ Atkinson Mill. This unit meters gas used in 
a?” the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of the conditioning of certain grades of fiour. 


flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
r as riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


" Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 

$e Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
F equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
> It operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
a| d Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 

in. technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 


of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 


service. M& Nill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 
precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 
Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

























































































p Ns. DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. ls 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
















It is for consistent good baking performance that 


[ame | c 7 c a] so many bakers choose I-H flours. And this constant 


excellence is backed by a mill location which affords 
a wide range of choice selection from the best of 
[ om | the hard winter wheat areas. 
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RANS AS CATY, MISSOUR?! 
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